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Ww could afford to spare such a symbol as 
MISCELLANY. this day is, of the freshness of immortal 
life, of the retarn of joy brightened out 


SCORE ; ; 

A DISCOURSE of sorrow, of the manifestation that God 

BEFORE THE BOSTON RELIGIOUS UNION OF | never Jeaves his “holy one,” the cause 
, 

ASSOCIATIONISTS, ON EASTER SUNDAY, | of justice 

; - , 


apan 4, 1647. tion. Take what view you please of the | 
BY W. H. CHANNING. | gospel narrative, what a demonstration | 
[Reported by H. M. Parxuurst,and published | js it of the power of the human spirit, 
by request} | that the Christian Chureh has kept ever 

We have been considering, for two | green such a symbol! Suppose that the | 
Sundays past, the view which we should | faith which this day typifies is a product | 
take of human life, and the end at which | of human imagination, — that it has no 
we should aim. And what has been said | foundation in past events, —that there 
sums itself up in a word: man’s destiny | never was a resurrection : still, the mere | 
and duty upon earth, considered collec- | fact, that for generation after generation, 
tively and individually, are, the overcom-| men have found in this festival such a 








| 





truth, humanity, to see corrup- 








ing of Evil with Good. Bat the state- 
ments which I have thus far made, were 
necessarily somewhat superficial ; and | 
shall to-day, therefore, ask you to go 


more into the heart of the whole subject | 


of Evil. 

I know of no occasion more suitable for 
such a discussion than this of Easter 
Sunday; for it is consecrated to the 
thought of the omnipotence of Good ; 
and its whole meaning is the resurrection 
of Good out of Evil, and its ascension to 
reign forever with God, in the blessedness 
and glory of his peace. Easter Sunday, 
made sacred in the hearts of Christians 


source of refreshtrient and life to their! 
spirits, gives proof that the vision which | 
they have cherished is prophetic of a re- | 
ality. 

This very day, as it has been passing | 


most touching scenes, of the opening of | 
hearts beneath its influence too beautiful | 
for even scepticism to overlook and push | 


aside. And let me, as the introduction 


NUMBER 24. 


man might think of her, she had a pledge 
of God’s mercy ; and from that hour the 


eclipse passed by. Yet ont of her very 
sorrow, a blight had fallen on her child 


from the first, and it faded and wilted 
away, and became an angel before it was 


a man. Then it was, that amidst her 


grief sanctified by the consciousness of 


| unworthiness, she found a joyful hope 


spring up from the very fact that a being 
so pure had for hours, weeks, months, 
on this earth loved her, and in this Easter 
day has she seen the promise of a path- 
way brightening and brightening forever 
upward to a heavenly home. 

“ With an angel at the doorway, 

White with gazing on God’s throne, 

And a saint’s voice in the palm tree singing, 

All is lost and won.” 

We will pass to another seene which 
has happened on this earth to-day ; and in 
the sight of God, how unspeakably more 


‘over the earth, has witnessed a series of |rich are these scenes than we can see 


them to be! A husband to-day, in the 
early spring morning, went out to gather 
the snow-drops that bowed their white 
heads around the grave of his wife. He 


to what | have to say, out of the thous-| was a man of genius, impulsive, way- 
‘ands and tens of thousands of such cases | ward, ungoverned in character ; and God 
|which this day has scen in Europe, in|sent him a chosen friend, wise, meet, 
this country, and in all lands where Chris- | gentle, to stand by his side and counsel 
tianity is known, bring before your imagi- | him; to cheer and refresh him in hours 
'nation one or two. The first shall be | of despondency; to raise him up when 








by the memory of the tesirreetion ! | 


Easter Sunday, which so exquisitely at | of a bereaved mother, who this morn- 


fallen in sin; to be to him a sign of the 


the same time typifies the returning pre-| ing twined a fresh garland and hung it| peace whieh he found not in himself. 


sence of the sun and the awakening of all | wpon the cross that stands at the head of 
the powérs of nature, and which thus the little mound which holds her child. 


outwardly and inwardly symboliges the | She had a confiding heart in her virgin 
everlasting youth, the ever-growing youth | simplicity, and gave that heart wholly up 
of the spirit. | to one who basely abused the trust, and 

If any one should be present who | slighted, neglected, forgot her, and turned 
stands upon the extreme rational ground, | her out, lone and helpless, into a hard 
—who feels that Christianity, in its doc- | and pharisaical, a hypocritical and intole- 
trines, its forms, its creeds, and its cus-| rant world. In her shame she knocked 


Bat she was taken; and alone and undis- 
ciplined in will, he found himself thrown 
out into life more conscious of weakness 


than ever; but still on this Easter day, 


he has felt in the very memory of past af- 
feetion a pledge that he is not and shall 
not be alone, bat that “the spirit wan- 
ders free, and waits ull he shall come:”’ 

And another scene has been passing 


~, Se eae = 
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toms, has been a tyrant in the world, and 


is still oppressive on men’s minds, — and | 


who, taking the attitude of the Ieonoclast, 
wishes to break down all tradition to the 
ground before him and leave the world 
clear for a new temple, I ask him to 
pause and see how in his own heart he 


lat her parents’ doors, but those doors|teo to-day, very different from these. 
were closed; she looked around in city | Around the monument of a man who had 
‘and country for sympathy, but met with | passed his prime in excellence, in wisdom, 
scorn; and the cloud of despair passed | in power, in distributing freely the riches 
over her spirit. Her child was born, and | of the spirit which God had bestowed 
it seemed to her, that in the response of | upon him, in walking through life so as 
its innocent joy to her affection, whatever to give to his fellows in some degree 
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EE et 
the ideal of humanity, useful, blessed,|expressed in every deed of individuals 
and happy, have gathered a band of his | and states. great charnel-house, where every form of 
disciples, saying to one another, ‘‘ We| And thus are we led, in the last place, | existence has been buried in destruction. 
have lost his counsel, lost his example, |to look at what this day typefies to one) Who knows, that there ever yet was 
but is he not still with ust Can it be,| whose feelings are not easily touched, a creature upon the face of this earth, 
that he has forgotten the world he so ong | who has few sym 
labored for! Can it be, that he does not tian chureh, and who takes merely the| even mineral, (or is it not an assumption 
yet strengthen those in whom he took| view of this day, which a philosopher or|to say that sensation is not universal ) 
such deep interest?” And on this | sage of any land or age might take.) which has not had its share, more than 
Easter day they feel a perfect assurance | To such a one this Easter day is a symbol | its share, of pain. In no single spot, in no 
that the light of his usefulness is not of the resurrection of the power of good, | single realm of existence has there been, 
quenched, that the bonds of his strong | from amidst all evils, from beneath all pres- is there one creature, however minute its 
affection have not been sundered, that the | sures. In the associations of this day he| powers, however brief its experience, 
tie which bound them to him still holds| sees how love again uprises wherever it which has not borne its load of evil. 
indissoluble, that he has but led the way | is trampled down ; and many a man and Not only is this true, but look next if 
to a larger scene of study and action, and | woman, who doubt in regard to the inter-| you please at the inéensity of evil, an 
that they are to meet again. | pretations which Christians have given of \intensity increasing just in the degree 
These images have led us onward, | the facts of the life of Jesus, yet see in| | that a creature ascends in the scale of 
nearer and nearer to reflections more pe- | ‘this day a symbol of victory, assuring | | existence, an intensity proportioned to 
culiar to this day, reflections connected| them that no word of truth was ever) | the amount of its powers, and the com- 
with Jesus himself. Let us think for a| spoken, in ages however distant, whieh | | plication of elements in its character. In 
few moments, on the different aspects of | 'shall not be echoed and re-echoed again | the mere fact, that an intelligent and 
his life. The first view that was taken|/and again, till what was the bosom | | sentient creature lives in time, there is a 
of it, while he was here upon earth, the|thought of one, becomes the public necessity, merely by the fact of this ex- 
view seemingly presented by himself, | faith of the human race, till tens of istence, that it shall to a certain degree 
was that he had come to establish visibly | | thousands of hearts receive the quicken-| suffer. It suffers in anticipation, by 
and at onceakingdom. The chosen peo- | ‘ing influence of a single pure and earn-| restless cravings; it suffers in the in- 
ple, appointed to good, elected by God, | est hope, till it re-shapes and renews men | stant of joy by the consciousness of an 
cared for and led by him, and now op- | in the original form of divine Jove from) ideal far transcending the reality; it suf- 
pressed, must they not be redeemed in tri- | | which it first flowed forth. The immor-| fers in memory by looking back upon 
umph! And is not this the chosen Christ | | tality of goodness, the impossibility of, what it once cherished. But in saying 
to prepare the way and establish God's destroying what has God’s life in it, —| ‘this we are looking only at success, 
reign among the nations? But he dies by this is Easter the symbol of to all al When you come to think of failures, of 
violence, and then comes the thought of | forever. the excess of bereavement, disappoint- 
anew kingdom. Jesusisthe risen Christ,} And thus, my friends, 1 have endeavor-| ment, shortcoming ; of the complication 
he is the ascended Messiah. His power|ed rapidly to recall to you the various| of suffering which every where surrounds 
is in the spiritual world. He is ruler in| classes of thoughts and feelings which | us, in the relations of body and soul, of 
the universal empire, that is to widen and | this day suggests. One might enlarge | temperament and character, of reason 
grow strong as the ages speed on, and te | upon them to any extent, but I have mere-| and affection, of individual and social 
gather under the influence of its power, ily meant that these thoughts should serve life, of private fortune with publie for 
all people, till the world shall know, that | as a vestibule. There are yet other tune, and see how every where outward 
he is the vicegerent of God and the | porches of entrance. But I would lead | evil and inward evil aggravate each 
expounder of his law, by the realization | | yon now into the inner temple, that we| other, the amount and intensity of evil 
of a truly divine life throughout man-| may bow our spirits before the signs of actually experienced becomes inexpressi- 
kind. This thought has come to men. ‘the ministry of God, even through evil ; ‘bly awful. Evil means suffering and want, 
It connects itself with Jesus. Call it a/thata contemplation of the omnipotence | means conflict and separation from other 
dream, or believe it to denote a reality, it of good in overcoming evil, may bring | beings, means perplexity and doubt, means 
is still a fact, which eannot be denied, | us to a new and more earnest consecra- ' selfishness and moral struggle, and just in 
that tens of thousands of human hearts | tion of our whole life to his service. | proportion to the power of latent good in 
have this day felt, amidst the endless} That beloved prophet of Nazareth,|a creature is the necessity that in some 
variety of life’s afllictions, that an elder | drawn by a rade soldiery before a world-| of these forms is shall experience its 
brother, who, moved by love to God and|ly ruler, and amidst mockery and ineult | share of evil. 
man once bore the cross, is with them,| given up to a brutal death! is there in| And when finally we think how 
and that the power which he came to in-| human history a type more wonderful of immense is the range in time, space, 
troduce, is actually established, and that|the tremendous scope of the power of|degree, which Providence opens to 
its influence is to go onward, onward, untit | evil? It is awful to consider the free | it, how overpowering is the conception 
the earth is restored to more than its ori- | sweep which the infinite Being permits|of the possibilities of evil. The old 
ginal beauty. Andso the thought of the to evil. It is the very universality of dogma of a kingdom of spirits of 
kingdom of Heaven is transformed at| evil which prevents our feeling its mys-| darkness, corresponds, perhaps much 
length into the idea of an ever-widening | tery more, and this is the first point I| more nearly than we at the present day 
reign of life, truth, love, flowing down | would ask you to think upon, its actual | are inclined to believe, to a great reality ; 
from the spiritual world upon the human | universality. and heaven and the angels there, with 
race, binding all men together into one | You go among the rocks where fossil | their long experience, alone can know 
vast whole, reforming their relations, remains repeat the tale of a myriad years, | how monstrous have been in the everlast- 
softening their manners; regulating all | and there you see before you the types of ing past the wrong and wo summed up in 
rights, establishing universally the rule | innumerable creatures of all varieties of individual and collective existence. May 
of justice, peace, good-will, of mutual be- | size and strength, who by flood, or fire or| there not have been, may there not some- 
neficence, co-operation, and humanity by some mode of violence, have ended | where yet be, a spirit of superhuman intel- 





their lives in pain. The earth is truly one 
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ligence and. power of will, of most subtie| ence, despondency, doubt, delay, con-| but 1 do mean to express the belief that 
and pervading influence, who, makjng| flicts and war. 





himself a centre, has rebelled against 
Supreme Good, and sought to 
worlds and races to his own uses? 
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God is truly one with his creatures in 


I say, in the last place, looking at the| sympathy, knowledge, experience, and 


may find in the long experience of the | lutely inevitable that there shall exist, in 


future, that there is a much more sub- 


the connection of individual with individ- 


stantial basis than most men are now) ual, of society with society, of races with 
ready to admit, in the ancient doctrines | races, by the mere want of mutual loyal- relation to evil of all kinds in His crea- 


of the great battle going on throughout 


the Universe between the Hosts of the | 


Good and the Hosts of the Evil. 

We have thus glanced at the univer- 
sality and jintensity of Evil. And now 
Icome one step nearer, and say it is ab- 
solutely necessary, that Evil, 
versal and intense, should be; that there 
is no possibility of avoiding it in any of 
its forms. Let us consider this point. 


The mere existence of one /finife crea- | 


thus uni-| 





ty and love, the want of concert and | tures, to suffering, strife, sin? 
co-operation, the want of unity of spirit, | 
| in persons and nations and races, an oppo- 
That is to say, in the good. The less of evil the better ; ; the 
| sooner evil passes the better. 


sition to his will. 
mere fact of a finite creation is there an 
absolute necessity, inevitable, inevitad/e, 
that there shall be sin, the evil of evils. 


turn | creation of finite centres in its relations| that there is no type in human affection 


We | to God, as the infinite Centre, it is abso- | sufficiently strong to represent the depth 


of affection, the constancy of leve of the 
Infinite Father. ; 
If this be true, how does God stand in 


From 
everlasting to everlasting, in one attitude 
only, —the overcoming of evil with 


It exists 
necessarily from the isolation yet mutual 
dependence of individual finite existences, 


Very briefly have I thus run over a | of existences designed and destined by a 


subject that one might expand into vol-| voluntary co-operation 
have been led to this| And therefore 
that in the mere creation of finite | | directed to 
ture, is, in @ just sense of the word, an/| existences, complex in their nature, re- | unity. 


umes; and we 


result ; 


to find peace. 
is His energy forever 
restoration, reconciliation, 
In the birth of Hope in every 


evil, from the fact that it is limited and | lated to each other variously, and all and | intelligent soul, does he give a pledge of 


dependent, that it has an interest which | each related to the Infinite Being, evil in| | final atonement. 


is partial and not universal, but limited 
and confined. But more than this, I say 
again, that in the mere existence of a 


series of finite individual wills, of per- | 


‘all its forms, natural, social, 
necessarily involved. 


moral, 


And now my friends, for what end is| light. 


this evil permitted ! 


| 
Have not all these | greater 


Hope cannot transcend 


is| God's purpose. The idea of good in us 


is only the gleaming in of His eternal 
There is no power of love in us 
than infinite benignity. Nay, 


sons who can produce effects upon one| thoughts proved to us the Divine end? | friends, how far must our brightest dream 


another and upon other creatures, there | 


is involved a probability amounting to a 
certainty, that such beings will each in 


turn become selfish and isolated, 


| Joy. 


That end is reconciliation, atonement 
peace, 


versal good. 


>| fall short of the eternal will of the all- 

harmony, beauty, justice, love, | blessed one who made us! 
God's end is to unite all creatures | lasting to everlasting, then, God reveals 
that | together, all creatures to Himself, in uni-| Himself in good. 
they will be thrown into conflict, and so | 
be sources of evil to themselves and to | 


From ever- 


Where is the mani- 


festation of His presence? In bereave- 


Thus the statement is complete of what| ments and disappointments? in wide- 


each other, to whatever is below them, | is most central in the philosophy of Evil. | 
perhaps to modes of being above them.| We have seen its necessity, its mede of 
And this arises from the mere fact that | | origin, its end. 
these beings are finite, and so finite that | 
they limit and influence each other. 
Their interests are complex; their de- | 
sires are variously divergent; they be- 
come rivals and fves ; and this just in the 
degree in which they are inexperienced, | 
uninformed, undisciplined, absorbed in| 
themselves by joy or by pain. In the| 
mere formation of a creation consisting | 
of individual beings, each of which must | 
be a centre to self, God foresaw then the 
absolute necessity of evil, evil in each 
of the kinds I have spoken of, of suffer- 
ing, strife, injustice, selfishness. the necessity of their suffering and their 
But more than that; these finite be- | struggle, did He not from everlasting to 


awful, grand, that one may well hesitate 
to put it into words. 
oftentimes, from profound reverence, 
But I do not! 
see that we have a right thus to be silent. | 
Not to express this thought is to belie | 


the heart and the intellect. 


have hesitated to speak it. 
I ask, then, 


| ‘ 
| Gop. 


selves with other beings, of blending | Is not His sympathy as large as his wis- 
their own centre with other centres.j|dom? Is not the power which flows 
Every species of creatures is a unity in| from Him the expression of this wisdom 
variety. Intelligent spirits exist for the|and love! In 
sake of society. But society can exist | and energies, is He not then in the midst 
only upon condition that the law of it is | of all existences, bound up in experience 
known. If that is known, the aim and | 
end of the spirit who is born a member | rating with them ! 
of it is known. Thus it has a anity in| all live in fim! 
itself, by standing in unity with its kind. | creature be subjected to what the Creator 
But in establishing for itself a law of| would not willingly bear! 
right, universal, impartial, 


His affection, knowledge, 


not 


I do not, of 
harmonious, | course, my friends, mean by any such 


to utter the contradiction of 


every society, with all its members, must 
inex peri- 


statement, 
saying that the infinite can become finite ; 


undergo evil, ignorance and 


oe asaal 

And now I wish to lead you to the) 
thought of thoughts, a thought so deep, | 
human being, 
And the best men | 


with profoundest awe, Who is the great. 
| sufferer’? and the only answer possible is, 
If out of His infinite love the infi- | 
nite Father made finite creatures, seeing! When love softens the heart, 
| there. 
'God is there. 
ings, inasmuch as they are finite, exist | everlasting, in the depths of His disinte- | 
for the very purpose of connecting them- restedness, purpose to restore them?| 


with them, sharing their destiny, co-ope-| 
Or rather, do they | 
And would the | 


| spread famines? in the wretchedness of 
| down-trodden millions? in wars and pesti- 
Believe it not. These woes 
emanate from nature, from man. God 
comes, when into the heart of a wronged 
is breathed gentle for- 


giveness ; when upon a world lying in 


| benighted ignorance is poured the illu- 


| minating thought of genius ; when ‘amidst 
civil distractions is made some great dis- 
covery of law ; when in eras of misfor- 
tune and failure, is born in a few leaders, 
in great masses, a new purpose, coura- 
geous endurance, determined zeal. When 
truth breaks upon the mind, Ged is there. 
God is 
In all strength, calmness, valor, 
And so the struggles of 
all herves, the prayers of al] saints, the 
meditations of all sages, the sufferings of 


all martyrs, are His. he immutability 


of great words and deeds is His individ- 


ual life. 
Thus are we led back once again to 


the thought of the dead, the risen Christ. 


Men have believed that God suffered on 
And can 
it have been that such a beautiful being 
as that, was rudely scourged, pierced by 


the cross in Jesus of Nazareth. 


_ pails, crucified, and his life wrung out of 


agouy, and that God left him 
What! was that heart which 


took in Humanity; that mind which in its 


him in 


alone ? 


wisdom rae through the ages, deserted in 
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its very hour of largest love and clearest | 
thonght by God? O,no! The Father 
was with him and in him. If not} 
through the heavens, then in the depth of 
his heart was it again spoken, Thou art 
my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased. It was out of the deep con- 
sciousness of this divine union, that he 
knew and declared that he was entering 
into glory, that he foresaw the sure tri- | 
umph of his life of godlike love. 

And now, if there is truth in this view | 
of evil, if there is truth in this view of the 
omnipotence of good, if there is truth in 
this view of the reason why evil exists, 
and of the power by which evil is to be 
overcome, then I usk you in the last place, 
before this cross, where, on Easter Sun- 
day, so many gather to see the symbol of 
God's love present in the midst of suf- 
fering, to consecrate yourselves once 
again to a perfect disinterestedness. 

How should we encounter evil? In 
the first place let us not falsify the facts. 
It isa very poor plan to deny the reality 
of evil, to close our eyes to its sternness. 
The man or woman who takes that posi- 
tion of soul, is in great risk of becoming 
frivolous and careless, of Jetting things 
pass as they may, of calling good evil, 
and evil good. Depend upon it, that 
such an one will learn at last, and by tre- 
mendous experience to know the substan- 
tial strength of evil, in the form of suf- 
fering and of sin. It is far better to look 
the facts in the face, to see them as they 
are, to know things in some degree as 

















































, 
were 


the spirits above know them. Evil isa 
reality and no de'usion. 

In the next place, stoicism is not the 
true spirit with which to regard it. Far 
better is it to have a sensibility so keen 
that ohe shal! sink under the burden of 
existence. Far better is it to have a 
heart like a child, than to case one’s self 
in this stony indifference. The simple 
truth is, that human beings do suffer un- 
speakably, suffer in heart and in head, 
suffer in their outward circumstances, 
suffer in their social relations; and why 
should we attempt to conceal or forget it? 
Let us look upon human beings as they 
have been in the wide-spread misery of 
ages past, as they are in vast masses of 
misery all around us now. Let us know 
ourselves as we are. 


not being indifferent to it, and not striving 
to make good evil and -evil good, and so 


bravely ; but let us see in what true bra- 
very, true virtue, true manliness consist, 
fur certainly there are great delusions 


prevalent about this matter. I am con- 
; nected here with an immense universe, a 
a universe so complicated, sp unspeakably 





falsifying the spirit, but looking clearly | 
at facts as they are, let us meet all trial | 


|better hours indeed we believe 
much in passing, transient pleasures, as in | 


THE HARBINGER. 


I may be at any given moment, for what 
end I exist, or with what series of causes 
I may be connected. When evil then 
comes upon me, is around me, let me re- 


cognize, that it has arisen from my con- | 


nection with this immense whole upon 
which I am dependent, and for which I 
must act. 
fering, of sin, of evil in any form, is 
to me, if I am upright, a new motive, 
a new inspiration to be good, because 
out of some discord has it sprung, out of 


‘some conflict between nature and man, 


between man and man, between both and 
God, and the only way to remove it is by 
some new trath, some new life, to trans- 


mute it, reform it, re-create it into good. 
{ am then to look upon this trial as a) 
sharing of a universal lot; and when we 


see a being take this position, do not our 
hearts respond td its magnanimity’ Do 
we not all venerate him who takes his 
fate cheerfully, heartily, kindly, uncom- 
plainingly ? 

In the next place, besides thus feeling 
our connection with the whole, of which 
we are parts, bearing ancomplainingly 
our share of wo, and meeting it by a 
new power of resolution, | would say 
that we should meet evil as feeling our 
I have at any rate un- 
than I 


Carlyle has said 


own il] deserts. 


speakably more good have any 


right -to. many strik- 
ingly true words on this head, and so 
have many of the sages of ancient and 
I deserve what I wir— 


I have been 


born into a legacy of the good deeds of 


modern times. 
nothing else. Meanwhile, 


all past generations, into a universe 


which is rich with elemenis of good, 
into the wonderful ministrations of God’s 


providence, into the ever unfolding des- 


tiny of the Universe, into the welcome of 


Divine Love. Here then comes a new 


appeal from this very experience of in- 


*numerable mercies to be every day and 


hour more worthy of them; by manly 
deeds of wisdom and goodness, to prove 


my right to exist, and by contributions of 


good, so to blend myself with nature and 
humanity, that God shall give me willing 
reception when | pass from this state to 
a higher, and the spirit shall respond 


' when he shall utter, ‘* All mine is thine} 
In the next place, not ignoring evil, | 


and thine is ming.”’ 

And finally, Jet us cherish an unlimit- 
ed, indomitable faith in the omnipotence 
of good. 
think we already have this living princi- 


who is always quickened by it. 


an eternal, inexhaustible blessedness and 


benignity, with which we may forever 
rich, rich in the elements which are at, more and more mingle and blend our own 






‘calmness, 
The very experience of suf- 


I dare say, that many of us 


In our 
not sv 


Neer eee eee eee ee 


es 


| power of love and joy. But there js 
in store, that I cannot tell of what use 


searcely a human being to whom this js 
the breath of life, inspiring them always, 
making them human always; and yet 
every grace and virtue, connected with 
the discipline of evil comes out of this 
faith in the omnipotence of good. Res. 
ignation, courage, cheerfulness, patience, 
hope, and all like virtues 
which are so beautiful to see, spring out 
of a consciousness of the reality of a 
good present and active amidst evil, om- 
nipotent to subdue it. Look at the sub- 
ject in this way ; in every thing is a pow- 
er of good, latent, and needing only to be 
developed ; in every law, is the purpose 
of good, needing only to be accomplished ; 
in all diseords, there are the elements of 
harmony, could we but blend them right- 
ly together. God’s end in all existence 
is good. This faith in the omnipotence 
of good is a wise, serene, trusting, cleat 
perception of the uses and ends of all 
things, and a desire to consummate God's 
design. This is faith, and nothing else 
deserves the name. Such faith makes 
fidelity, and is counted for righteousness, 
and a truly faithful man may eall his 
Maker his friend. 

Thas have we been led to see some- 
what of the spirit in which one should 
live. O! for a heart so fresh with hope 
that every day and every hour, whatever 
whatever the 
amount of suffering, in ourselves or in 
others, we may still be bright, always 
bright, always patient, always buoyant. 
When one loses hope even for a moment, 
in that moment he gives himself up Ww the 
influence of the evil spirits of nature, and 
All doubt, all 
despondency, is surrender to the devil. 
O! for a disinterestedness so profound 
and large that one’s own trials and troubles 
might be swept away and swallowed up, 
as the leaves of last autamn were buried 
in the winter’s snows that they may fer- 
tilize the ground for the new spring. 
Let disappointments go, let bereavements 
Then shall we walk in God's sun 
shine; His earth shall be ever green be- 
neath us and all shall be well. OQ! for 
faith in the inward power of goodness in 
human nature, even when most debased, 
which can look into every man’s and ev- 
ery woman’s heart, so deeply as to seé 
within the tomb, (if it is a tomb,) 4 
sleeping form of angel beauty whieh can 
be raised again. ©! for a force of holy 
faith and earnest love so pure as to work 


the amount of sin, and 


sinks into morbid affection. 


go. 


‘miracles; for, why should we not aspire 
_ple; but there scarcely lives the mortal | 


to meet evil, to bear evil, to subdue evil, 
somewhat as Jesus met and bore and sub- 
dued it? I have seen a picture of Christ 


which represented him as pale, haggard, 
wan, and sunken, almost fainting from 
mere exhaustion into death; and I felt 
that although that might in some degree 
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represent the outward appearance, the | 

inter had done no justice to the inward 
spirit of Jesus. I have seen another pic- | 
ture, in which, in the midst of accumulat- | 
ed suffering, there was still a serenity | 
that nothing could disturb, a courage that | 
nothing could daunt, an inward peace, in 
the centre of the temple, which was not 
broken by the turbalent crowds in the | 


outer courts. There was an. expression 
there, of a spirit so full of love, of 
strength, of sweetness, of vast hope, that 
it bore all evil as trifling when measured 
by its consciousness of the infinity of 
good. In such a spirit of the divine 
might of goodness may we live ! 





ip It is somewhat remarkable that’! 
two young men, sons of two of the 
wealthiest citizenseof Western New York, 
are devoting their wealth and talents to 
two of the most radical reforms of the 
day—to elevate the masses and check 
the growing spirit of aristocracy in our 
country. Mr. Ateerr Brissane and 
Mr. Hven T. Brooks, are the gentlemen 
to whom we allude. Mr. Brisbane, hav- 
ing spent several years in France and 
Italy, beeame deeply sensible of the great 
disadvantages of the present politica) and 
social systems to the producer, by which 
the laborer is only allowed a stall! share 


of the fruits of his toil ; and that even in 
his own land of boasted freedom and 
equality, it is the ill-requited toil of 
thousands which makes up the wealth of 
an Astor or a Girard, and that an odious 
monopoly of Jand makes a large number 
of free-born American citizens the unwil- 
ling retainers of a Van Rensselaer, or 
perhaps foreign nabobs. Mr. Brisbane 
became a convert to the doctrines of Fou- 
ner, and since his return to this country, 
has been laboring with a high intellectual 
wal for the establishment of Industrial 
Associations, to secure to the Jaborer the 
full reward and enjoyment of the fruits of 
his toil. No reflecting mind can fail to 
see the growing evils of the present or- 
ganization of society, and however much 
we may doubt the adaptation of the pro- 
posed remedy to the human disposition, 
yet we cannot but admire the noble self- 
devotion of the man who will forego the 
ascendancy which wealth gives, to ele- 
vate as equals, a class which education 
and association has pointed out to him as 


inferiors, 


Mr. Brooks, as will be seen by a com- 
munication of his, which we copy from the 
Attica Telegraph, applies his efforts to a 
mich more practical plan. [is father is 
alarge land proprietor, and he has been 
raised in the immediate vicinity of what 
is known through New York as the 
“Holland Purchase,” and therefore 
speaks disinterestedly and. understanding- 
ly of the anti-republican relation of land- | 
ord and tenant, and the odious and un- | 
natural state of things whereby a few 
Monopolize the natural inheritance of all, 
exact tribute from those whom eir- 
cumstances have less favored. Mr. B. 
8 entitled to all praise for his liberal, | 
manly, and philanthropic efforts. — Rock 
Ounty Democrat, W. T. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
(Continued from p. 325.) 

CHAPTER IV. | 

Industrial Emulations. 


“ Why has God so powerfully disposed men to 
intrigue, and still more so women? Why 
these rivalries? Why not have made men ail | 
brothers and of one mind? It is because man 
needs motives adapted to the social state 
to which God destines him. If he had created 
us for the single family and the isolated house- | 
held, he would have given us passions as tame 


' and apathetic as philosophy desires.” — Charles 


Fourier. 

“A horse, harnessed to one of the cars| 
which were driving over the race-course, sud- | 
denly rushed forward on the tracks of the | 
others and leapt over the barrier, with his ve- 
hicle. behind him, amid the applause of the 
frichtened and delichted crowd. The cenerous 
animal was an old race-horse.’—A News- 
paper. 

We proceed to determine the organic 
conditions of industrial attraction, and to 
examine the play of the passions in the 
Series. 

Every branch of labor, we have seen, 
furnishes as many groups as it can give 
varieties of preducts; so that in agrical- 
ture for example, we should see Series | 
of seven, nine, twenty-four, thirty-two 
groups, more or Jess, devoted to the care | 
of seven varieties of grapes, of uine va- | 
rieties of the gooseberry, twenty-four va- | 
rities of peaches, thirty-two varieties of 
pears, &c., and so in domestic labors, in | 
those of science, fine arts, &e. 

Now what result will follow from the | 
simultaneous existence, from the contact, 
of two neighboring groups in the scale of | 
the Series? Do you think there will be | 
great harmony between these groups, 
whose products differ from each other so} 
little? sometimes even the same products | 
obtained by different methods and pro- | 
cesses' Each group has its own colors, | 
of whose honor it is jealous. The neigh- | 
bering ranks are its rivals. And ener-, 
getic discord will then break forth be- 
tween those contiguous in the scale. 
Rivalries, lively contests will arise, 
criticisms will pass between them rather 
than praise. Now what will be the in-, 
dustrial effect of these discords, of these | 
eabalistic jousts, inevitably developed by 
the graduated order of the serial scale! 
Amangst a thousand facts which can an- 
swer this question, here is one which I 
heard related a short time since by one of 
our consuls for one of the Ionian Isles 
who had witnessed it himself. 

‘* Two French frigates lay at anchor 
in the port, nearly equal in strength and 
equipment; one manned by Provincial 
sailors, the other by men of Saintonge. 
They could not remain there long, the 
two rivals, without challenging each 
other; and in fact one morning when the 
superior officers of the two vessels break- | 
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| fasted together, after biographical narra- 


tions and mutual panegyrics they discuss- 

'ed the respective merits of their ships. 
| A wager followed. All the officers wok 
| part in it, each supporting his own ship. 
They bet one hundred Louis on both 
sides. The next morning at sun-rise, 
the frigates were ready, and the contest in 
the maneuvres agreed upon commenced. 
I shall not go into the details, but I will 
say that the audience of spectators pres- 
ent freely declared they had never seen 
any maneeuvres so beautiful, so prompt, 
so lively and so bold. These spectators 
were ships of England and of Russia.”’ 

Here there was an esprit du corps and 
an emulation very pure and well defined. 
On each deck, officers and sailors were on 
the alert, ear to the wind, muscles 
stretched, eyes on the commander, all 
felt that the honor of the frigate was at 
stake. There was but one thought, one 
will, one soul, and all roused by the same 
passion. Both corps shared in the hon- 
ors of the day. The side gaining scat- 
tered round hundred sou pieces in abun- 
dance, and victors and vanqnished cor- 
dially drank each other’s health. 

I'very one may have observed analo- 
gous developments of emulation. Allow 
me to cite another example which has 
served me as an experimental demonstra- 
tion for what I would iere establish 
theoretically. 

** It was at Metz. But first we must 
know that the regiments of the Genie are 
exercised every year during the fine sea- 
son in all labors relative to the attack and 
defence of fortresses. We were then 
preparing materials of defence. One 
week I had to superintend the prepara- 
tion of fascines by my company. During 
the three first days I let the work go on 
as usual, all forming a single work-shop, 
and carrying to a common pile; the task 
went on as usual slowly, without zeal, 
because it had to be done ; 2 compulsory 
work without interest; only the gaiety of 
the Group remained even under the 
gauntlet of military discipline. The 
fourth day I divided the mass ; I arranged 
ten work-shops in twe camps, five 
abreast on two lines, and face to face. I 
ordered each forge to pile behind it the 


fascines as fast as it made them, remark- 


ing that at the end of the session, after 
comparing the ten piles, we should pile 
together the fascines of the five work- 
shops of each camp collected, and make 
our estimate. 

‘* Well, the men had hardly got to 
working, before you might appreciate the 
influence of this arrangement. First, on 
each side well defined emulation, between 
those groups which worked next to each 
other. Great emulation of each work- 
shop with its opposite of the other camp, 
and rivalry en masse of the five work- 
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tive spring which God has created for| mechanism, and we entreat the continued 
shops of another. In every work-shop| nothing, or for evil? The idea is absurd, attention of the reader to the chapters 
there was lively excitement; they eee if you recognize that this force of ri- | which terminate this book. It is the 
cised each other; they gave challenges | valry, when it comes to proclaim itself only point which requires study, and the 
from one group to another, and the in-|in action, arouses among laborers the question is fundamental. Whoever un- 


shops of one camp against the five work- 





ternal rivalries of the work-shops on one 
side did not prevent them from ‘encourag- 


reasoning enthusiasm, the desperation of | derstands the Series, understands the 
the gambler, the ardor of the soldier, | the whole thing. 


ing each other against the other side. | why do you not seek to provide for it use- | 
They made fascines that day! ful, harmonic, humanitary employments? | 
‘* That passed on the bare glacis under! Since man is destined to work, and | 
the sun of July, a real African sun, blaz- | since you find in him powerful causes of | 
ing direct upon their heads. The rest of| excitement, how can you fail to under- | 
the company were employed in the shade. | stand that these have been bestowed upon | 
None asked to leave from the fascines.| him for the final end of labor? If God 
The enthusiasm lasted two hours. The | destined man to act upon his globe, and | 
rivalry was sustained during the third, to rule the creation, must he not have | 
but the work sensibly declined. The! placed in him the springs and means 
sweat was pouring from them. for that action? Henceforth, who can | 
“The next day, the same result. Dur-| mistake the final, providential use of} 
ing these two days of emulation, we did | Emulation ? 
twice as much as during the three days | This passion, so general and so vivid, is 
before. The piles of fascines witnessed | called to play a great part in the mechan- 
for it. My companions of the regiment! ism of the Series. It is to it that we 
testified to the fact. shall owe the progressive perfection and 
‘*T might fill a volume with the obser-| refinement of all the products of indus-| 
vations which I have had occasion to try, art and science ; classifications every 





make upon the work of our companies. | where distinct and clear; the desperate | 
The detailed analysis of the products of perseverance of the groups in their oper- | 
our industry during the single week of| ations ; the activity of criticism ; the in- | 


This, then, is the great discovery of 
Fourier. The Series: but that is very 
simple, very easy, very natural. . . Yes, 
it is in truth natural, entirely natural. . . 
would you rather it should hove been 
otherwise? And do you think it to be 
regretted that social and universal truth 
should not be far-fetched, obscure, and 
unintelligible, like metaphysics? 

Listen to two words of Fourier on this 
question. 

‘*] ought to anticipate an objection 
which will not fail to be,addressed to me 
on the subject of the new domestic order, 
which 1 have called a series of groups. 


‘It will be said that the invention of such 


an order was child’s play, and its ar- 
rangements mere sports. Little matters 


‘it, so that they attain their end, which is 


to produce Industrial Attraction, and to 
draw us by the bait of pleasure to till the 
soil which is now 3 punishment for the 


which we have first spoken would already | dustrial enthusiasm of laborers; and | 


be very long, and highly confirmatory of 
the calculations of the theory of the 
Series.”’ 


[ierr. I have cited examples of ri- 
valry in harmonic development. Every 
battle, by sea or land, presents examples 
of the same passion in its subversive de- 
velopment, applied to destruction; but 
however subversive they may be, they do 
not less prove the vigor and energy of the 
impulse. } 


II. 


“It is for Humanity, whose origin is Divine, 
to discern truth from error, Nature is its ser- 
vant.” — Pythagoras. 


The mother passion of rivalry, as well 
as ambition, which civilization has also 
the property of developing subversively 
nine times out of ten, has come in for a 
large share of the wrath of moralists, the 
born enemies of all the passions, but 
friends of the society which obstructs and 
perverts their action, drawing from it 
only monstrosities and honors instead of 
the brilliant modulations for which they 
are reserved. 





well-born. Its laborious functions justly 
many other effects of harmony not yet/| inspire us with disgust, and the educated 
imagined, which we Shall hereafter indi-|man is reduced to suicide when the 
cate. Thus nature wills that it should | plough becomes his only resource. This 
develop itself vividly in the series. | disgust will be completely surmounted by 
In a series, whatever be its functions, | the intense industrial attraction produced 
if regularly formed, two groups eontign- | by the Series, of which 1 am about to 
ous in the scale give products nearly re-| speak. 
sembling and almost identical. How| ‘‘If the arrangements of this order 


could you wish that these groups should | Test on calculations so simple, it is a sig- 
accord, and that a warm industrial jeal-|al benefit of Providence which has 
ousy should not arise between them?| Willed that the science most important to 
Such a result is indispensable. our happiness, should be the easiest to 
In each group we stand between two| acquire. Henceforth, to reproach the 
fires; we have an enemy on the right,| theory of the series with its extreme 
we have an enemy on the left. There| simplicity, will involve two inconsist- 
are two games played at the same time, | encies : first, the criticism of Providence 
and this composite game is reproduced |" account of the facility which it has 
all along the scale. Each must assert |@ttached to the calculation of our desti- 
himself, nies ; second, the criticism of the civil- 
Thus in the series, or natural scale of izees on the heedlessness which bas 
the classification of labors, each term| caused their failure in the most simple 
makes discord with its two neighbors, as | 0d useful of calculations. 
in the gamut, or natural scale of musical | “If it is a child's study, then our 
sounds; or as two consecutive shades learned men are below children, not to 
in the prism or natural scale of co-|te have discovered what required such 
lors, make discord between themselves. | feeble intelligences; and such is the com- 





In reference to the passional stimulus 
which we are now studying, I ask you, | Observe that I say shades. A series,| mon fault of the civilizees, who, blown 
and I would ask it of a child: Would| therefore, is a gumiut, and like the musi- | &P with scientific pretension, leap ten 
God have created this stimulus, would! cal gamut, it should have the property of| times beyond their mark, and become, 
he have implanted it so carefully in all| forming accords, discords, and all the | through excess of science, incapable of 
human souls, if he had not calculated on| varied modalations included in Har-| Seizing the simple and easy processes of 
an employment proportional to its power?! mony. | nature. 

And this power, so general, so acknowl- | The series being the basis of social | ‘* There has been no more striking proof 
edged ; this vivid emulation to whieh you | harmony, as the gamut is the basis of | of this than that afforded by the stirrup, 
find the child, the man, the woman, and|the harmony of sounds, as the solar|®® invention so simple that every child 
even the ged so susceptible; this force | spectrum is the basis of the harmony of | could have made it; it was, however, 
which springs ont from our very organi-/| colors, it is absolutely essential that 4 ee thousand years before the stirrup 
zation in all our social contact, is it a mo-| should make a special dissection of this| ¥@5 invented. Horsemen of old times 
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got prodigiously fatigued, they were | Give me the grasp that is honest and hearty, 
subjected to grave maladies for want of | Free as the breeze, and unshackled by party ; 


stirrups, and all along the roads they 





the practical organization be conducted? 

The following is the plan } propose : 

Let friendship give me the grasps that become| The material organization, in which I 
: include the laying out of the domain, the 


placed posts to assist in getting on the Close as the twine of the vines of the summer. preparation of the fields, gardens and 


horse’s back. At this recital, every one 
is astonished at the heedlessness of the 
ancients,—a heedlessness which lasted fif- 
ty ages, although the smallest child might 
have seen what was needed. We shall 
soon see that the human race has com- 
mitted, on the subject of the Series, the 
same blunder, and that the least amount 
of learning would have sufficed to dis- 
cover this little calculation. Since it is 
seized at last, every thing the critics 
may say on its simplicity will be, | 
repeat it, a satire on themselves, and 
on the learned ages which have failed 
of it.” 

Let us add, that if it were a simple 


. 4 . . 
thing to attain the idea of the series, | 


either by deductions of reason or by con- 
cession to nature and instinct, there was 


not the less needed a grand force of crea- | 


tive genius fo calculate in advance the 
combinations and relations of the Series 


and their terms, and to determine their) 
laws a priori. The fundamental idea of | 


all science is always a clear and limpid 


truth. What can be clearer than the! 
idea of attraction, on which astronomy | 


now entirely pivots! 

The object of this book not being to 
dig out the science and penetrate its ram- 
ifications, but only to expose the discov- 
ery of Fourier, to cause it to be ander- 
stood and accepted, we shall content 
ourselves with giving, on the relations 
and the laws of the Series, only such 
generalities as are necessary for under- 
tanding the associative mechanism. We 


shall occupy ourselves with this in a/| 


subsequent chapter. Let us only state in 
concluding this, that we have now intro- 
duced into our industrial organization the 
development of emulation, which consti- 
tutes the third special condition of attrac- 
tion. 

To be Continued. 


GIVE ME THE HAND. 
BY GOODWIN BARMBY. 


Give me the hand that is warm, kind, and ready : 
Give me the clasp that is calm, true and steady ; 
Give me the hand that will never deceive me ; 
Give me its grasp, that I aye may believe thee. 
Soft is the palm of the delicate woman! 
Hard is the hand of the rough sturdy yeoman! 
Soft palm or hard hand it matters not—never ! 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever! 


Give me the hand that is true as a brother; 
Give me the hand that has harmed not another ; 
Give me the hand that has never forsworn it; 
Give me its grasp that I may adore it. 

Lovely the palm of the fair blue-veined 

maiden ! 

Horny the hand of the workman o’erladen! 

Lovely or ugly, it matters not — never ! 

Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever 


Give me the hand that is true as a brother; fruit orehards, the erection o the edifices 
Glew amt: ham Dat ee mage not | 2nd the execution of other industrial 
another: \wader the ivction of thd’ Sealant te 
Soft palm or hard hand, it matters not—never' | , nities should not be introduced until all 
Give me the grasp that is friendly for ever. —_| this is completed. A body of well-select- 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. | ed laborers, say about a hundred — three- 
—_—_—____———- — a and the eee. 
QPAN chanics — the men that cou 
LETTER FROM MR. BRISBANE found in their line, should be employed; 
IN RELATION TO A PRACTICAL TRIAL OF one or two superior agriculturists and 
ASSOCIATION. able master-mechanies should be engaged 
| To the Editor of the Tribune. preven and direct their labors. 
| Dear Sir: —A constant reference is| As it is not to be expected that a tho- 
made by the opponents of Association, or | rough knowledge of the Science of As- 
/a Combined Order of Society, to the fail- Sectation and a-thorough practical know4- 
‘ure of some of the small trials which | edge of agriculture and mechanics, car 
have been made to reduce the theory to| be found united in the same persons, it 
‘practice, as a proof of its falseness and | Will be necessary te combine these two 
impracticability. branches of knowledge in two sets of 
Allow me to answer this objection, and | ™€®. — While the practical men, or agri 
state that the conditions of anything like | Culturists, would see that the domain was 
a fair trial have not as yet been secured laid out according to the most improved 
in this country or Europe, and that conse- methods now koown in agricalture, the 
quently, in the judgment of candid men, scientific founders would See that the 
the theory should not be condemned on Whole was aranged and distributed aecord- 
account of any imperfect attempts which img to what we call technically the Serial 
have been made to realize it. _ Order, or in other words, that the Organi- 
To organize an Association properly, | 24tion of Industry and the architectural ar- 
‘two things are necessary : rangements were made strictly according 
Ist. Caprran. 2d. Scrence. to the Associative Science. The found- 
The lowest amount of capital, with ¢tS would direct the practical overseers, 
which an Association should be begun is, ha in turn would direct their body of 
I estimate, about $400,000. (In a pam- | /290rers. 
| phlet published a few years since, t said The workmen selected would proeced 
$200,000; bat at that time the labor to the domain, where they would com- 
market was depressed, and the workmen meuce the task of bringing it under a 
‘would readily have taken half their pay proper state of cultivation. They would 
in stock, which would have rendered the !ay out the fields, gardens and meadow- 
latter amount equal to the former as to Jands, plant the fruit orchards and pre- 
‘the actual results.) pare the -green-houses, and commence 
The capital itself should not be em- the construction of the edificés. _ 
ployed. It should be invested in un-| About four years, it may be estimated. 
| doubted securities, and the income only be would be required to prepare the Material 
used and for this reason. Organization, that is, to bring the do- 
Association is a new thing, far more | ™ain into a proper state of cultivation, 
so than was the steamboat when Fulton , 29d complete the buildings. All this is 
undertook it. It exists only in theory, ' be done, it is to be remembered, by 
with searcely any experience in the Past | hired laborers, directed by the most expe- 
to direct us in applying it practically.— tienced practical men that can be found 
,To make a successful trial, to embody | present society, with perfeet method 
the theory in practice, will require deep 20d unity of action, and by a unitary sei- 
Science, aided by the experience gained entific direction. During the transitional 
|in progressive experimenting. Success | petiod of organization, nothing should be 
_should not be staked upon one trial, and | left to the caprice of individuals, free to 
‘the capital consequently should not be | Work as they choose, nor to a numerous 
‘used in making a single experiment. It | assembly of directors, with different de- 
| May require several experiments, or at | grees of knowledge of the Asseciative 
_least successive modifications, to perfect | Science, and with consequently confiicting 
| the organization and bring it to complete- | Views and opinions. A failure would be 
| mees. the result of such an incoherent manage- 
Let the founders therefore invest the ment. When the organization was com- 
‘capital and operate upon a fixed and per-  Pleted, the members would enter. 
manent income. With such an income| T° unite a body of families upon a do- 
‘to sustain them and afford them the means | main, and leave them to build up the As- 
of repairing any mistakes, and of contin- | S0¢iation, is a wrong procedure, as much 
|uing their work with the experience | 5° 5 if a capitalist, who wishes to build 
which they acquite, they could defy a. and conduct a manufactory, should bring 
‘failure. But one exception to the using ‘he operatives together who were to 
‘of the capital might be admitted. It is| Work in it, and.get them to putting up 
| this: for the purchase of the domain, the | the walls and pag a > 
'tools, implements, furniture, ete. at the | !he manufactory s ret be put up, 








-| time of the reception of the members, 25| 29d the machinery and all its parts be 


|per cent. of the capital might be with- | set in operation, and the operatives thea 

drawn and applied to these objects. Say, | brought in. 

| approximatively, $50,000 to the domain,| In the Associations whieh haye hereto- 

and $50,000 to the implements, etc. ‘fore been started, the families have first 
Let us suppose that the capital is ob-| come together, and then begun the diffi- 

,tained and safely invested; how should | cult work of organization. Great deve- 
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tion and a noble enthusiasm have been | as to insure them a useful employment | result can be obtained. Would it not be 
shown, but many failures have taken | and true action, and render Industry At-| well worth while for foar hundred persons 
place. Such a course must be avoided in| tractive. Let us, suppose this takes/in easy circumstances to risk $1,000 
a serious scientific trial. The material| place; we are not ruined by the failure each, or rather the income of it, to make 
organization is, so to say, the body; the | of this first experiment; our capital is|a real scientific experiment, which may 
members are the soul, or the moral ele-| untouched; we have gained experience ; | produce a thonsand-fold more good than 























ment. The body must be organized be- 
fore the moral element can operate har- 


moniously in it. The garden of Eden, | 


we can ** shut down the gates,”’ modify 
| more or less profoundly our organization, 
| and make a second trial: if we failed a} 


millions now devoted to incoherent and 
fragmentary acts of benevolence? 
I will close with remarking that the 


for example, was made before Adam was | second time, we would try a third, and if, statements made by the Press, that the 


placed in it. 


‘a third, a fourth. If we found even that’ 


system has been fairly tried and failed, 


Much valuable experience could be ob-| the plan of organization, in which we are utterly false. The largest amoant of 
tained by the founders, with the laborers | now have faith, would not answer the | cash capital with which any Association 


during the four years that they were pre- 
paring the Association. For this reason 
» 


|purpose, we would abandon it, and try | 
some other, or devise anew one. Operat- 


has been begun in this coantry, is $9,- 
000. In France two small experiments 


e best class of laborers, the most intel- | ing upon a permanent income, we could, | were attempted. In one case—at Conde 


ligent, should be selected and employed. 
As®Sociation contemplates an entire new 
System of Organization of Agriculture, 


| I repeat, defy a failure — provided Asso- | 
‘ciation is compatible with the nature of 
| man —and that it is, can be demonstrat- | 


sur Vegres—the land was bought, and 
the plantatious in part begun, when sub- 
scriptions, which were expected from 


as different from the present system as | ed, beyond doubt or denial, by positive | without, did not come, and the operation 


railroads are from the old modes of trav- 


laws. But how can any one, who has) 


was suspended. In the other—at Ci- 


elling. Some parts of this new mechan-| faith in God and the universality of His | écawr—the gentleman who undertook it, 


ism might be tried with the hired laborers, 
and many ideas obtained for future guid- 
ance. 


When the members are received the) 


laborers should not be discharged, but a 


majority retained; they would form, so | 


to say, the bones or muscles of the indus- 


t ial groups; they would secure the pro-| 


secution of those branches of work, 


which in the commencement could not be 


rendered attractive, or were neglected, 


and would maintain iff'@M cases the gener- | 


al prosperity of the place. The first 
year or two after the meinbers enter will 


form a second transitional period; and | 
during this period, while the different | 


functions and branches of Industry are 


being organized, the members attracted | 


to and engaged in them by the various 
incentives which can be connected with 


industry, and the social ties consolidated, | 


the waat will be felt of a regular working 


force, still under the direction of the’ 


founders, who will preside in part over 
the infant Association, until it can go 
alone. 

The number of persons requisite for an 
Association on a smal! scale, such as is 
here contemplated, is about four hundred, 
exclusive of the hired laborers. 

. The great practical end to be attained 


in Association is to render Industry At- | 


tractive, or at least sufficiently so to iu- 
duce people to work rather than to re- 
main idle. The means made use of in 


ee society to induce the mass to Ia- | 
r are want and the fear of starvation. | 


These vile incentives cannot be employed 
in the Combined Order, based upon inte- 
gral Liberty — industrial as well as polit- 


ical. Nobler incentives must be resorted | 
to, and it will require probably two or| 


three years to create and establish these 
incentives, furin the industrial Series, and 
initiate the people into the refined System 
of Combined Industry. Capital will be 
required, after the members have entered, 
to make varieus improvements and modi- 
fications which practice will point out, 
and as the members may not, during this 
transitional period, produce .enough to 
support themselves, to make up any defi- 
ciencies. ‘The income from the capital 
will be on hand to meet all these demands, 
and thus guarantee the existence of the 
Association in its infancy. 


But let us suppose that the first experi- 
ment is a failure; that we have not been 


' Providence, doubt that a system of diyni- | 
fied, attractive and voluntary Industry is 
the Destiny of Man, instead of the pres- | 
ent system of repugnant, dishonorable and | 
coerced labor — and that industrial Asso- | 
ciation is the realization in the social pol- | 
ity of mankind of the idea of the Unity | 
and Brotherhood of the Race? 
| If the conditions which I have here 
laid down, could be realized, a fair exper- | 
iment made, and a failure the result, then | 
the opponents of Association would have 
‘some legitimate reasons, such as candid 
and impartial men might appeal to, for 
proclaiming the theory a fallacy. And | 
yet a failure, even under such circum. | 
| stances, would be no positive proof; for, 
'in the first place I have supposed the! 
|smallest amount of capital possible for 
/such an undertaking, too small in fact —_| 
and in the next place the founders may | 
| Not possess a thorough knowledge of the | 
Science. 

When a sufficient amount of capital and | 
a thorough knowledge of the Associative 
Science are combined, Association will be | 
demonstrated practically, and the world | 
‘convinced of its truth — convinced at the | 
same time that the present system of 
| society, with its isolated families, repug-| 
nant industry, conflict of interests, pover- | 
ty and ignorance, is not the Destiny of 
| Mar. 
|_ How ean the above capital be obtained! 
In several ways. I will point out one: | 
If four hundred persons in the United) 
States can be sufficiently interested in the 
cause to subscribe each, upon an average, 
$ 1,000 to the fund, we have the amount. 
| The money should be invested by a Com- 
mittee chosen by the subscribers; the in- 
terest only should be used, and the prin- 
cipal could be returned to the subscribers 
at the end, say, of ten years. This 
would be long enough to allow a series of | 
experiments, if necessary, and to conduct | 
the Association through its infancy or) 
transitional period. As interest upon the 
capital during this time, the subscribers 
would receive stock in the Association. 


The Science which the world now) 
| wauts above all others, is the Science | 
| which will feed, clothe, and educate the | 


|poor and ignorant millions throughout | 











‘the earth ; this is the preliminary to real | 
| Progress and future elevation. Associa- | 


| 


| tion is that Science ; it is only by Associ- | 
}ation, with its immensely increased pro-| 





met with some very heavy losses in the 
ordinary channels of business, just after 
he had purchased the place, and he was 
obliged to suspend. In a wbrd, there has 
not been an approach even to a fair experi- 
ment. Yours truly, A. Brispane. 


REVIEW. 





A Sermon of the Dangerous Classes in 
Society. Preached at the Melodeon on 
January 31st. By Tueopore Parker. 
Boston: C. & J. M. Spear, 40 Corn- 
hill. 1847. pp. 48. 


Our readers are always glad to be put 
in possession of the vriginal and stirring 
thoughts of this intrepid advocate of 
social reform. Not that Mr. Parker 
claims to be an Associationist, technically 
speaking ; but his deep insight into the 
falseness and curruption of the present 
order of society, leads him to anticipate 
the period when the law of justice and 
love will be applied to all the relations of 
life. This is the essential object aimed 
at by the Associationists ; and its realiza- 
tion will no doubt be hastened by such 
bold and vigorous criticisms as we are 
accustomed to look fur from the biting 
pen of Mr. Parker. But we did not 
intend to notice this Discourse at length, 
but to present such copious extracts, as 
we are sure will interest and gratify our 
readers. 

The question, What is done by Civil- 
ization with the stragglers on the great 
social march, is thus answered. 


“In most large Families there is a Bad Boy 
a black sheep in the flock, an Ishmael whom 
Abraham will drive out into the wilderness, to 
meet an angel if he can find one. That story 
of Hagar and her son is very old, but verified 
anew each year in families and nations. So in 
Society there are Criminals who do not keep 
up with the moral advance of the mass, strag- 


| glers from the march, whom Society treats as 


Abraham his base-born boy — but sending them 


off with no loaf nor skin of water, not even a 
| blessing but a curse ; sending them off as Cain 


able to make the external or material or-| duction, its equitable division of profits, |We2t—with a bad name and a mark on their 
ganizatien conform to the nature of man, /and the guaranty of education to every foreheads! So in the World there are Inferior 
and adapt the external arrangements to child, without exception — the best edu- | Nations, savage, barbarous, half-civilized ; some 
the play of the affections or passions, so| cation that society can give—that this|are inferior in nature, some perhaps only 









behind us in development; on a lower form | 
in the great school of Providence — Negroes, 
Indians, Mexicans, Irish, and the like, whom 
the world treats as Ishmael and the Gib- 
eonites got treated; now their land is stolen 
from them in war; their children, or their per- 
sons, are annexed to the Strong as Slaves. 
The Civilized continually prey on the Savage, 
re-annexing their territory and stealing their 
persons —gowning them or claiming their work. 
Esau is rough and hungry, Jacob smooth and 
well fed. The smooth man overreaches the 
rough ; buys his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage; takes the ground from uagerneath his 
feet, thereby supplanting his brother, So the 
elder serves the younger, and the ffesh civiliza- 
tion, strong and sometimes it may be wicked 
also, overmnasters the ruder age that is content- 
ed to stop. The young man now a Barbarian 
will come up one day and take all our places, 
making us seem ridiculous, nothing but timid 
conservatives ! 

“ Now all these three, the reputed Pests of the 
Family, Society, and the World are but loiter- 
ers from the march, bad boys, or dull ones. 
Criminals are a class of such; savages are na- 
tions thereof — classes or nations that for some 
cause do not keep up with the movement of 
Mankind. The same human nature is in us all, 
only there it is not so highly developed. Yet 
the bad boy, who to-day is a curse to the moth- 
er that bore him, would perhaps have been ac- 
counted brave and good in the days of the Con- 
querer ; the dangerous class might have fought 
in the Crusades and been reckoned soldiers of 
the Lord, whose chance for Heaven was most 
auspicious, The savage nations would have 
been thought civilized in the days when ‘there 
was no smith in Israel.’ David would make a 
sorry figure amongst the present kings of Eu- 
rope, and Abraham would be judged of by a 
standard not known in his time. There have 
been many centuries in which the Pirate, the 
Land-Robber and the Murderer were thought 
the greatest of men. 

“Now it becomes a serious question what 
shall be done for these Stragglers, or even with 
them. It is sometimes a terrible question to 
the Father and Mother what they shall do for 
their reprobate Son who is an offence to the 
neighborhood, a shame, a reproach, and a heart- 
burning to them. It is a sad question to So- 
ciety, What shall be done with the Criminals, 
Thieves, Housebreakers, Pirates, Murderers. 
Itis a serious question to the World, What is 
to become of the humbler nations — Irish, Mex- 
icans, Malays, Indians, Negroes. __ 

“In the World and in Society the question is 
answered in about the same way. In a low 
civilization, the instinct of self-preservation is 
the strongest of all. They are done witu, not 
FOR ; are done away with. It is the Old Tes- 
tament answer :—the Inferior Nation is hewn 
to pieces, the Strong possess their lands, their 
cities, their cattle, their persons, also, if they 
will; the class of Criminals gets the Prophet's 
curse —the two Bears, the Jail, and the Gal- 
lows, eat them up. In the Family alone is the 
Christian answer given; the good shepherd goes 
forth to seek the one sheep that has strayed and 
gone lost upon the mountains; the Father goes 
out after the poor prodigal, whom the swine’s 
meet could not feed nor fill. The World, 
which is the Society of Nations, and Society, 
which is the Family of Classes, still belong 
mainly to the ‘old dispensation,’ Heathen or 
Hebrew, the Period of Force. In the Family | 
there is a certain instinctive love binding the | 
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Parent to the Child, and therefore a certain| the Mother watching over her sickly and de- 
Unity of Action growing out of that love. So | formed child, feeding him with her own life. 
the Father feels his kinship to his boy, though a| What if she forewent her native instinct and 
reprobate, looks for the causes of his son’s| thé mother said, ‘My Boy is deformed, a crip- 
folly or sin, and strives to cure him; at least to ple, let him die?’ Where would be the more 
do something for him, not merely with him. | hideous deformity ? 

The spirit of Christianity comes into the Fami- | “If his child be dull, slow-witted, what pains 
ly, bat the recognition of Human Brotherhood | will a good father take to instruct him; still 
stops mainly there. It does not reach through-/| more if he is vicious, bora with a low organiza- 
out Society ; it has little influence on national tion, with bad propensities, what admonitions 
Politics or international Law —on the affairs of | will he administer ; what teachers will he con- 
the World taken as a whole. I know the Kiea sult; what expedient will he try ; what prayers 
of [luman Brotherhood has more influence now | will he not pray for his stubborn and rebellious 
than hitherto; 1 think in New England it has a}son! Though, one experiment fail, he tries 
wider scope, a higher range, and works with far another, and then again, reluctant to give over! 
more power than elsewhere. Our hearts bleed | Did it never happen to one of you to be such a 
for the starving thousands of Ireland, whom we | Child, to have outgrown that rebelliem and 
only read of; for the down-tredden Slave,| wickedness! Remember the pains taken with 
though of another race and dyed by Heaven| you; remember the agony your mether felt; 
with another hue; yes, for the Savage and the | the shame that bowed your father’s head so oft 
euffering every where. The hand of our char- | and brought such bitter tears adown those ven- 
ity goes through every land. If there is one | erable cheeks. You cannot pay for that agony, 
quality for which the men of New England may that shame, not pay the hearts that burst with 
be proud it is this —their sympathy with suffer- | both, yet uttering only a prayer for you, Pay it 
Still we are far from the Christian | back then, if you can, to others like yourself, 
We still drive out of Society the Ish-| stubborn and_rebellious sons. 

Esaus. 

















ing Man.. 
ideal, 


maels and This we do not so much 


“ Has none of you ever been sucha Father 
from ill-will as want of thought, but thereby we | or Mother? You know then the sad yearniags 
lose the strength of these outcasts. So much | of heart which tried you. The World con- 
ae. ruas over the dam— wasted and wast- | demned you and your wicked child, and said, 
ang - |‘Let the Elders stone him with stones. The 
' Gallows waiteth for its own!’ Net so you! 
You said: *‘ Nay, now wait little. Perchance 

| the boy will mend, Come, I will try again. 
“ The other is the Method of Love, and of Crush him not utterly and a Father’s heart be- 
Force may hide, and | side!’ The more he was wicked, the more as- 
even silence effects for a time; it removes not | siduous were you for his recovery, for his ele- 
By the Method of Love vation. You saw that he would not keep up 
and Wisdom the Parents remove the causes;/ with the moral march of men; that he was a 
they do not tie the Demoniac, they cast out the | Barbarian, a Savage, yes, almost a Beast 
Demon, not by letting in Beelzebub, the Chief | amongst men. You saw this; yes felt it too as 
Devil, but by the finger of God. They redress none others felt. Yet you could not condemn 
the child’s folly and evil birth by their own wis- | him wholly and without hope. You saw some 
The Day drives out good mixed with his evil; some causes for the 
evil and excuses for it which others were blind 

Because you mourned most you pitied 
a weak and sickly child, feeble in body. No) most, all from the abundance of your love. 
pains are too great for them to take in behalf of ‘Theugh even in your highest hour of prayer, 
the faint and feeble one. What self-denial of the sad conviction came that work or prayer 
the futher ; what sacrifice on the mother’s part! | was all in vain, you never gave him over to*the 
The best of medical skill is procured; the ten= | world’s reproach, but interposed your fortune, 
derest watching is not spared. No outlay of | character, yes, your own person to take the 
money, time, or sacrifice is thought too much blows which the severe and tyrannous world 
to save the child’s life ; to insure a firm consti- | kept laying on. At last, if he would not re- 
tution and make that life a blessing. The able- | pent, you hid him away, the best you could, 
bodied children can take care of themselves, | from the mocking sight of other men, but never 
but not the weak. So the affection of father | shut him from your heart; never from remem- 
and mother centres on this sickly child. By} brance in your deepest prayers. How the 


Love, True Christianity, Sound Wis- 
dom, take a different method. 


Wisdom not the less. 


the real causes of evil. 


dom and good breeding. 
and off the Nicht. 
“ Sometimes you see that worthy parents have | to. 


extraordinary attention the feeble becomes whole family suffers for the Prodigal till he re- 


strong; the deformed is transformed, and the | turns. When he comes back, why you rejoice 
grown man, strong and active, blesses his moth- | over one recovered Olive-Plant more than over 
er for health not less than life. all the trees of your field which no storm has 

“ Did you ever see a Robin attend to her im- | ever broke or bowed. How you went forth to 
mature and callow child which some heedless | meet him; with what joy rejoiced! + For this 
or wicked boy had stolen from the nest, wound-| my son was lost and is found, says the old 
ed and left on the ground, half-living, left to| man; ‘He was dead and is alive once more. 
perish? Patiently she brings food and water, | Let us pray and be glad!’ With what a serene 
gives it kind nursing. Tenderly she broods and hallowed countenance you met your friends 
over it all night upon the ground, sheltering its | and neighbors, as their glad heart smiled up in 
tortured body from the cold air of night and | their faces when the Prodigal came home from 
She perils herself; | riot and swine’s-bread, a new man safe and 
never leaves it, not till life is gone. That is | sound ! Many such things have I seen and 
Nature; the Strong protecting the Feeble.| hearts long cold grew bright and warm again. 
Human nature may pause and consider the | Towards evening the clouds broke asunder ; 
fowls of the air, whence the Greatest once | Simeon saw his consolation and went home in 


morning’s penetrating dew. 


. . . . | . . 
drew his lessons. Human history, spite of all sunlight and is peace. 


its tears and blood, is fall of beauty and majes- | “The general result of this treatment in the 


tic worth. But it shows few things so fair as | Family, is that the Dull Boy learns by degrees, 
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learns what he is fit for; the Straggler joins the | is free for the people ; few even in the Grammar 
troop, and keeps step with the rest, nay, some- Schools; few in the Churches, Though born 
times becomes the leader of the march; the into the nineteenth century after Christ, they 
Vicious Boy is corrected; even the faults of | grow up almost in the barbarism of the nine- 
his organization get overcome, not suddenly, | teenth century before him. Children that are 
but at length. The rejected stone finds ‘its | blind and deaf, though born with a superior 
place on the wall, and its use. Such is not al- | organization, if left to themselves, become only 
ways the result. Some will not be mended. I | savages, little more than animals. What are | 





read and understand. Yet of all our. criminals, 
only a very small proportion have been in a 
condition to obtain the average intellectual and 
moral culture of our times. 

“ Our present mode of treating criminals does 
no good to this class of men, these Victims of 
Circumstances. I do not know that their im- 
provement is even contemplated. We do not 


stop not now to ask the cause ; some will not | we to expect of children, born indeed with eyes | ask what causes made this man a criminal and 
return though you go out to meet them a great | and ears, but yet shut out from the culture of | then set ourselves to remove those caumes. We 
way off. What then? will you refuse to go? | the age they live in? In the corruption of a look only at the crime ; so we punish practi- 
can you wholly abandon a friend or a child who | city, in the midst of its intenser life —what | cally a man because he had a wicked father ; 
thus deserts himself? Is he so bad that he can- | wonder that they associate with crime, that the | beeause his education was neglected, and he 
not be made better? Perhaps ’tis so. Can/| moral instinct, baffled and cheated of its due, | exposed to the baneful influence of unholy men. 
you not hinder him from being worse? Are becomes so powerless in the boy or girl; what|In the main, we treat all‘ criminals alike if 


you so good that you must forsike him? Did | wonder that Reason never gets developed there ; | guilty of the same offence — though the same 


not God send his greatest, noblest, purest son nor Conscience nor that blessed Religious Sense | 
to seek and save the lost; send him to call sin- | Jearns ever to assert its power? Think of the | 


ners to repent? When sinners slew him, did | temptations that beset the boy ;— those yet | 
God forsake Mankind? Not one of those sin-| more revolting which address the other sex | 


ners did his love forget. | Opportunities for crime continually offer. Want 


“ Does the good physician spend the night | impels, Desire leagues with opportunity —and | 
in feasting with the sound or in watching with | the result we know. Add to all this the curse 
the sick? Nay, though the sick man be past | that creates so much disease, poverty, wretched- | 
all hope, he will look in to soothe affliction mess, and so perpetually begets crime —I mean 
which he cannot cure, at least to speak a word Intemperance! That is almost the only plea- | 
of friendly cheer. The wise teacher spends sure of the Perishing Class. What recognized | 
most pains with backward boys, and is most amusement have they but this—of drinking 
bountiful where Nature seems most niggard in themselves drunk? Do you wonder at this? 
her gifts. What would you say if a teacher re- with no air, nor light, nor water; with scanty 
fused to help a boy because the boy was slow to food and a miserable dress; with no culture, — 
learn; because he now and then broke through living in a cellar or a garret, crowded, stifling, 
the rules? What if the mother said: ‘My boy nd offensive to the rudest sense —do you won- 
is a sickly dunce, not worth the pains of rear- der that man or woman seeks a brief vacation 
ing. Let him die!’ What if the Father said: of misery in the dram-shop and in its drunken- 
‘He is born a villian, to be bred for the gal- | ness? I wonder not. Under such cireum- 
lows; what use to toil or pray for him! Let stances how many of you would have done bet- 
the Hangman take my son.’” ter? To suffer continually from lack of what 


Ss . is needful for the natural bodily wants — of 
tet, itself, causes much of the | food, of shelter, of warmth — that suffering is 


cme which it rinisues. Thishas been yisery It is not too much to say there are 
considered as a dangerous, disorganizing, | always in this city thousands of persons who 
Jacobinieal doctrine. Bat, it is true,| smart under that misery. They are indeed a 
nevertheless. Our inference from it is, | Perishing Class. — 

that the present order of society is abhor-|_~ Now almost all our criminals,—Victims and 


1 : »s, come fi thi tion of Society. Most 
rent to the will of God, and that he is oa eee rare tear "gon, aaa. 
of those born with an organization that is pre- 


teaching us by all sorts of en % disposed to crime are born there. The laws of 
exereise obedience to the divine social | nature are unavoidably violated from generation | 


eode, which is ‘‘ from everlasting to ever- to generation. Unnatural results must follow. 
lasting.”” Mr. Parker thus graphically | The misfortunes of the father are visited on his | 


act denotes very different degrees of criminality 
in the different men, and the same punishment 
is attended with quite opposite results. Two 
men commit similar crimes, we sentence them 
both to the State’s Prison for ten years. At the 
expiration of one year, let us suppose one man 
has thoroughly reformed and has made strict 
and solemn resolutions to pursue an honest and 
useful life. I do not say such a result is to be 
expected from such treatment; still it is possi- 
ble, and I think has happened, perhaps many 
times. We do not discharge the man; we care 


| nothing for his penitence; nothing for his im- 
| provement; we keep him nine years more. 


That is an injustice to him; we have robbed 
him of nine years of time—which he might 
have converted into life. It is unjust also to 
Society which needs the presence and the labor 


| of all that can serve. The man has been a bur- 


then to himself and to us. Suppose at the ex- 
piration of his ten years the other man is not 
reformed at all; this result, I fear, happens in 
the great majority of cases. He is no better for 
what he has suffered— we know that he will re- 
turn to his career of crime, with new energy and 
with even malice. Still he is discharged. This 
is unjust to him, for he cannot bear the fresh 


| exposure to circumstances which corrupted him 


at first, and he will fall lower still. It is unjust 
to Society, for the property and the persons of 
all are exposed to his passions just as much as 
before. He feels indignant, as if he had suffered 
a wrong. He says, ‘Society has taken ven- 
geance on me, when I was to be pitied more 
than blamed. Now I will have my turn. They 


describes the influence of our social insti- | miserable child. Cows and sheep degenerate | Will not allow me to live by honest toil. I will 
: | when the demands of nature are not met,—and | /earn their lesson. I will plunder their wealth, 
tutions. AP) Ow os ory 
| men degenerate not less. Only the low, animal | their roof shall blaze!’ He will live at the 
“The Criminals from Circumstances become | instincts, those of self-defence and self-perpet- | ¢*Pense of Society, and in the way least profi- 
what they are by the action of causes which uation, get developed,— these with preternatural | table and most costly to Mankind. This idle 
may be ascertained, guarded against, mitigated, | force. The animal man wakes, becomes brutish | Savage will levy destructive contributions on 
and at last overcome and removed. These men | while the spiritual element sleeps within him. | the rich, the thrifty, and the industrious, Yes, 


are born of poor parents, and find it difficult to| Unavoidably then the Perishing is mother of | he will help teach others the wickedness which 


satisfy the natural wants of food, clothing, and | the Dangerous Class. 


shelter. They get little culture, intellectual or 


“IT deny not that a portion of Criminals come 


himself once, and perhaps unavoidably learned. 
So in the very besom of Society, there is a 





moral. The School-house is open—but the from other sources—but at least nine-tenths | horde of bold marauders waging perpetual war 


parent does not send the children, he wants 
their services — to beg for him, perhaps to steal, 
it may be to do little services which le within 
their power. Besides, the child must be ill-clad, | 
and soa mark is set on him. The Boy of the | 





thereof proceed from this qutrter. Of 273,818 
criminals punished in ew. 1825 to’ 1829, 


more than half were wholly unable to read; and 
had been brought up subject to no family affec- 
tions. Out of 70 criminals in one prison at 


| against Mankind.” 

| Friends! can you hear such statements 
| made, without a blush at the cowardly 
| contentedness with which these sufferings 


| 


Perishing Classes, with but common endow- Glasgow who were under eighteen, 50 were or- | - borne? Here they are ip the wary 
ments, cannot learn at school as one of the | phans having lost one or both parents, and midst of us, festering at the heart of 
Thrifty or Abounding Class. Then he receives nearly all the rest had parents of bad character | Society, spreading pollution, wretched- 
no stimulus at home; there every thing dis-| and reputation. Taking all the criminals in| ness and death, throughout every circle, 
courages his attempts. He cannot share the | England and Wales in 1841, there were not | —and where are our mighty men of re- 
pleasure and sport of his youthful fellows. His eight in a hundred that could read and write | 


, nown, our heavenly-minded divines, our 
dress, his uncleanly habits, the result of misery, | well. In our country, where every body gets a | . y " 


forbid all that. So the children of the Perishing | mouthful of education, though searce any one a | grave and mighty judges, = venerated 
herd together, ignorant, ill-fed, nd miserably | full meal, the result is a little different. Thus, | leaders of public opinion and public 
clad. You do not find the sons of this Cl@ss in of the 790 prisoners in the Mount Pleasant | morality! ‘Taking their after-dinner naps 


your Colleges, in your High Schools where all State’s Prison in New York, 100 it is said could in profound easy chairs of cut velvet, and 
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curling their dainty nostrils in a sneer at| home, or the corporate unions in which | 
every earnest effort for social reform. | Honor reigns; this which gave origin to| 
Thank Heaven for the few exceptions, | ‘the phrase “the Human Family,” and | 
like the great and fearless author of this| which keeps up the nominal, soon to be- | 
Discourse. | come a real union, the ** Brotherhood of | 
Humanity ;”’ this, we say, is not a sien | 

THE HARBINGER. ple, single, but a manifold attraction. It 
urges men to four great centres, and four) 

SATURDAY, MAY 22, 7 | Sorts of union, and becomes a peculiar | 
sentiment in each,—in each a love of 
quite distinct and characteristic tone and 








1847. 


of modon orn civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish | 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. | 
Relief is to come, and can only came from the new | 
application of Christian prineiples, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Da. CHaANnina. 


THE GROUNDS OF ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NATURE OF MAN.— NO. IL. 


In the Harbinger of the 8th inst. 
commenced the analysis of the springs 
of action in man. We saw that these 
springs, or ‘‘ passions ”’ 
of Fourier, are but the ramifications of 
one central unitary Attraction, which is 
‘the very essence of the Soul, into suc- 





hue. 

1. The simplest form it takes is that 
of overflowing kindliness and good will | 
to any and to all; the disposition to be) 
united in good anderstanding and familiar, | 





generous trust with others, without re-| 
gard to distinctions of age, sex, rank, | 

and so forth. That state of genial, ready | 
sympathies, cordiality, | 
which we call Frienpsnip in its more 
limited applications; and Social Feeling, | 
Philanthropy, Charity, as its circle wid-| 


we and universal 


in the language 
ens and its spirit grows more large. In 
most complete expression it is the 
Love of Humanity, the sublime sentiment | 
Christ taught and lived. This| 
is the corner-stone of the tem- 


its 
cessive series of more and more special | which 
certainly 
_ple, when we speak of social impulses. | 
This, musically speaking, is the key-note 
of the scale. All the others are but va- 
riations and diversions proceeding forth | 
from this, and always looking back to it. 
This is the social impulse in its most 
general sense, without distinction. 
The law of Friendship is equality ; it 
tends to confusion of ranks and merging 
of disfinctions. Its tone is that of free 
familiarity ; one is as good as another ; 
,and its type is the circle, in which all) 
points are equally removed from the cen- | 
tre. It may be general or special, and is 
always the result of a common attraction 


attractions, always of a determinate num- 
ber. We saw that the first division was 
into Three, in accordance with the three- 
fold relation of every soul: 
terial world or éhings, to the social world 


to the ma-| 


or persons, and to the mathematical order 
and distribution or sertes: and we unfold- 
ed the first of those branches into the five 
lesser branches which meet in it, into the 
attractions or passions which lie at the 
foundation of the five senses. We now 
proceed to the second branch : 

Il. Tue Fovr Arrective Passions. 

The essence of the Human 
Love, since ‘‘ God is Love,”’ 
live and have our being. 


Soul is 
in whom we 


This in its 


| learned, artificial styles. 
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a natural revelation, this sentiment, and 
has nourished the religious capacity in 
souls condemned to baser spheres, whose 
‘education otherwise is all worldly. If 
Friendship was the key note, this forms 
with it the beautiful aecord of the Third, 
in music ; the accord most sweet to all 
ears, whose use too is most frequent in 
the music of love, it being the soul and 
origin of the Duett. Note here a curi- 
ous correspondence, showing how one 


‘law pervades the spiritual and the ma- 


terial. In the middle ages the same re- 
igion, which frowned on natural pleas- 
ure, and made celibates of monks and 
| priests, shunning woman as the tempter, 
and making it a virtue to renounce beau- 
ty, also ruled over the development of 
the art of music. Music was severely 
schooled and straighteged into strict and 
Now it is re- 
markable that in the compositions: of 
those times the beautiful, the natural ac- 


‘cord of the Third was excluded by ruie, 
|in favor of the more barren Fourths and 


Fifths. This gentle child, the note of 
Love, wandered about. the world, unhon- 
ored and unacknowledged by the church. 
The sentiment for woman found its ex- 
_pression among the Troubadours, and in 
the. simple melodies of street and field. 
With the birth of modern freedom and 
the reassertion of the simple faith and 
natural emotions of the heart ; with purer 
sentiments for woman, came the great 
day of modern music, and the reinstate- 
ment of the beautiful and expressive 
Third, now by every theorist and com- 
poser esteemed orthodox. 

3. But this accord is not complete 
without the addition to it of the Third 
above the Third, or the musieal Fifth. 
This makes the perfect common chord, 
or Triad, the type of all true harmony. 


unity is Religion, the harmonious blend- 


ing of all the special impulses or loves of | 


man into one purest, unitary, universal 
sentiment, one mighty hunger of the soul 


for God. 


But in the manifold relations | eral form, we see it in the free, generous | Family. 


acting upon a number of persons, as| 
where some special pursuit, or taste, or| So, too, the romantic sentiment of Love 
pleasure unites many for the time and is ultimated and perfected in the Parental 
makes of them a group. In its most gen-| sentiment, the peculiar feeling of the 
Paternity or Familism is a new 


of the soul's life in time, during the ea- trust and mutual confidence of oat of the attraction of one soul to 


istence of this essence in the body, this| and of youth, at which age life is alto- 
central, undivided Love takes various di-| gether democratic. 


rections, is modified or refracted, as it 


others ; it is the fond deference of old to 
| young. Think how many of the heart’s 
2. Next comes the distinction of Sex. | emotions, how many of the joys, hopes, 


were, into sentiments of various special | To Friendship follows another sentiment, | fears, which checker life and affect its 


hue and tone, and undergoes the trans- | called Love, wherein one soul, completing 
The love | its own being in another, becomes more | sentiment, and of the reflected shades 


formation of various spheres. 


tempo and its harmony, are born of this 


to God becomes the love to Man, our! capable of the exalted forms of Friend- and side-gleams which it diffuses through 
| ship, of love to all humanity, and great| the whole atmosphere of the family, and 


chiefest medium of access to Him.. 


This love to Man, this divine fire of| devotion of its life to the most High. | its extended branches. 
sympathies, By a strange law of being, which may dence again. 


attraction towards human 


Curious covinci- 
The key-note and the 


this impulse to complete our own being be termed the contact of extremes, this Fifth, alone, without the Third, produce 
/most private, individual, and exclusive of an aceord which is barren of expression, 
_man’s affections is to the most of men the | giving a waste and dreary feeling, like 


in others and to realize the boundless am- 
bition to de all, by free bonds of .unity 
with all; this which holds us together 


and constitutes the encompassing atmos- 
phere and invisible electric attraction or. 


magnetism of all social spheres, whether 
of the friendly circle, or the sacred con- 
jugal tie, or the blessed sympathies of 


first awakening of a feeling of the Infi-| Marriage without Love, like home and 
the exaltation of the soul above) family in which Necessity is the presid- 
By this romantic passion, the ing genius and habit the sole bond of 


nite, 
itself. 


_tudest morta), who is of the earth, earthy, union. 


is surprised into disinterestedness, and 4. The tone of sentiment is changed 


made spiritual in spite of himself. It is. again when the free familiarity and 
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equality of Friendship, as well as the’ 
more partial ties of Love and Family, 
are overruled by that respect which draws 
us towards each by virtue of his real rank 
in the great moral hierarchy. Respect is 
cold: yet none the less is that feeling 
which prompts us not to confound dis- 
tinctions, which commands us to do social 
justice, an attraction and a bond of union. 
There is a magnetic charm in all that we 
esteem superiority, to draw us to itself. 
There is a love, that takes the names of 
loyalty, of admiration, of respect, of 
honor, which is quite distinct from 
Friendship. This is esteem for al] men 
in their place ; it is the natural deference 
which one class, one rank, one office, one 
degree, delights to pay to another. At 
the bottom of it is the great thought of 
Order. It might almost be called Rever- 
ence, than which no sentiment more truly 
binds men to one another. In its false 
and inverted action it is restless and ex- 
orbitant Ambition, in which, as in Mil- 
ton’s fallen Lucifer, there is always 
something sublime, something that be- 
speaks the capacity for a very noble sen- 
timent. Fourier has called this senti- 
ment Ambition or Honorism, 
the lower name. In a disordered social 
world, like this, when wars and selfish- 
ness and ignorance and crime still reduce 
Christianity to a name, except in a few 
humble and prophetic lives, it takes the 
form of ardent aspiration, of restless, 
boundless longing and yearning as for an 
infinit®embrace ; that uncontainable im- 
pulse which lends such fire and depth of 
meaning to the music of Beethoven. 

These four social attractions, consid- 
ered well, will be found to include all 
others: Friendship, Love, Familism, and 
the Corporate Sentiment. One of these 
four relations always gives the tone to 
our feelings. It is either as friends and 
equals, as. lovers, as kinsmen, or in some 
corporate relation that we meet each 
other always. Hope, fear, pride, jeal- 
ousy, shame, admiration, and the myriad 
shades of passion in the vulgar sense of 
the word, always are about some one or 
more of these four. 

Now the five sensitive passions, as we 
have said, attract the soul towards ma- 
terial harmony ; the four affective pas- 
sions attract in like manner towards so- | 
cial harmony. Yet it is not in the power 
of either or of both of these two branch- 
es, without the intervention of the third 
branch above named, to create any har- 
mony, or procure a single satisfaction, 
material or social. Material impressions 
must not come confusedly and without 
measure ; socia] ties must be select and 
not promiscuous. A law of order must! 
preside over the distribution of the re-| 
spective objects of these two classes of 
attraction. It is not al/ sights and sound, 


*° 


adopting 


\ing is rather that of 


| nerves, 


and flavors which delight ail equally.| more of the doubtful, the contradictory, 


Certain principles of arrangement, o 


combination and succession, are necessary | 


that these things may present themselves | sic, the lovelier the picture, the more rav- 


** And the same) 


to us harmoniously. 
holds of society. 
bition, 


Friendship, Love, Am- 
have their laws. We require 
harmony in our sensations, harmony in 
social relations. Conditions as absolute 


as those which convert confused sounds 


into music, or shocking mixtures of in- 


congruous flavors into exquisite pleasures 
of the palate, in the 
spheres of friendship and of every social 


roust also reign 


rich accords 
and correspondences, whence enthusiasm 
flows ; and there must be graduated differ- 
ences, whence emulation ; and there must 
and health- 
ful, timely transition from one sphere to 
another. ‘These are the three presiding 
laws of distribution in the material and 


relation. There must be 


be alternation, and contrast, 


the meral universe.’’ 


We come then to the third class ; and 
it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
reproduce a description of them from an 
earlier number of the Harbinger. 


Il. Tne Turee Distrinvrive Passions. 


‘1. And first we have a tendency to 
seek unity io all things, even while the 
senses offer nothing but variety, and the 
affections all point to individuals. We 
require our pleasures to be compound. 
Nothing singly satisfies us; we must 
have it blended with a great deal more. 
We instinctively seek out the common 
feature in a multitude of particulars, and 
make them meet if possible. Their dif- 
ference distresses and distracts us, till 
they converge towards one centre and 
make up one whole. Succeeding in this 
we enjoy a very proud delight; exalta- 
tion and enthusiasm take possession of 
us ; we have conquered repulsive tenden- 
cies, we have reconciled diversities, we 
have got a unity together, something that 
looks a little complete, that glows and be- 
comes alive as we contemplate it; and 
our feeling is as of being united with the 
very heart and soul of things, as of get- 
ting home again and resting from endless 
roamings amid the contradictory and 
strange. This is what Fourier calls the 
Composite, or the exalting passion. It is 
the love of agreement. In its fullest ex- 


}ercise it cannot abide analysis or critical 
| dissection. 


It-is fanatically averse to dis- 
tinctions and shuts its eyes against them. 
It always wants to rake the coals together 
and keep up a glowing heat. Its reason- 


that of science. It is fonder of enjoying 
than of criticising ; it is more ready to 
accept than it isto judge. It is all too 
ready to consent; and this in fact is ot 
constitutes any pleasure of any kind ; 


pleasant sound i is the consent of so aoa 


| and sense. 


sentiment than) 


measured vibrations; a pleasant taste or) 


odor is the consent of so many titillating 
These compounds when again 
compounded yield a heightened pleasure, 
and a more composite, as in works of 
art, a symphony, a picture, a cathedral, 
or a feast; each of which is so much 
‘realization to the soul of its desires for | 
unity. New truth bursting on the mind 
awakens the same ecstacy; it is so mach | 


of and the promiscuous conquered and re- . 


duced to unity. And these must not be 
solitary enjoyments ; the sweeter the mu- 


ishing the feast, the clearer the vision 
and the grander the conviction, the more 
the veed of imparting and of sharing. 


| Probably the highest experience of the 
| composite, is where a multitade of souls 


are touched by some great sentiment ; 
where art and eloquence conspire with pa- 
triotism or religion, and a thousand hearts 
beat as one, in the high harmony of soul 
Then the barriers of distine- 
tion, whether of character or caste, seem 
suddenly Jet down between us; we forget 
that we are strangers, we turn with equal 
trust to every one, converse where before 
we should not have saluted, and feel a 
common nature and a common conscious- 
ness, in unity with one another and as it 
were with God. These are our highest 
moments, in which we dive most, most 
forgetting our own lives. It is the Com- 
posite which creates festivities and public 
worship. 
‘+2. But in the very bosom of agree- 
ment, difference and rivalry begin. A 
criticising spirit naturally succeeds this 
high enthusiasm. We begin to compare 
and note the difference between us. 


_Where we merged the individual in the 


whole and only saw resemblances, we 
now exaggerate the individual and draw 
nice distinctions. Each seems anxious to 
exceed the other, if only in some slight 
degree. All equality, all uniformity and 
monotony become detestable. Hence a 
wholesome emulation, by which each 
stimulates each and the various shades 
of character and function are distinctly 
brought out and perfected into elements 
of richer harmony. Here, in this restless 
tendency, is the first germ of improve- 
ment and of progress. Out of what 
seemed uniform and simple, there now 
develops itself a graduated scale of dif- 
ferences. The white ray splits and is 
refracted into a scale of colors. The sin- 
gle tone begets a whole scale of melody. 
The ideal pursuit which already unites 
many, soon betrays a variety of aspects 
which are espoused by each respectively 
with a peculiar zeal. In our present 
society we see this in its worst form, as 
in the cabals and intrigues of political 
parties, or of fashionable life. And hence 
the iguoble title ander which this passion 
suffers, of Cabalism. Properly it is the 
spirit of progressive refinement. It nurses 
each little shade and feature of difference, 
till they all together form a graduated 
series, shading off on both sides from a 
principal and central type, and thus re- 
sult in unity again. 

‘“There is the cabalism of thought and 
the cabalism of action. ‘The same princi- 
ple which makes a man a skilful analyzer 
and a critic intellectdally, makes him so- 
cially a restless rival and intriguer, which 
need not be in any bad sense. How irre- 
sistible among the best of friends is the 
tendency to cliques and coteries, to divide 
in factions about the minutest shades of 


‘the same faith and the same purpose, and 
‘more especially, of the same tastes. 


Sci- 


‘ence has long been exercising its cabal- 


ism in the numbering and classing of the 
different varieties of every netural object ; 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms, it has formed its series of 
genera, species, varieties, &c. And the 
further this discrimination of shades is 
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carried, the more complete our knowledge | the shifting from one key to another.|tal to any one country, but that they are 


and the more evident the essential unity 
of all things. It is difficult to see any 
unity or correspondence between two 
wholes, as sound and color. But let sci- 
ence apply her prism to them, and in- 
stantly we have a series of tones and a 
series of colors, corresponding each to 
each; and thus we win from the two 
wholes a confession of relationship. 

** This hint will suffice to show how 
essential to any appreciation of harmony, 
and consequently to the gratification of 
any attraction, whether material or spirit- 
ual, is a fine perception of differences, 
and a power the opposite of that which 
blends all in a moment of enthusiasm. 
And this is what we had in view in say- 
ing that neither the material aor the so- 
cial attractions of man could procure bim 
~ a single satisfaction without the interven- 
tion of this third class of attractions, of 
which as a class this refining, 
cabalistic passion is the characteristic one. 
Thus to gratify our material attractions, 
material things and qualities and functions 
must be so arranged in series, that each 
individual may find what corresponds 
precisely to his own especial taste. Fifty 
persons may love roses and find a plea- 
sure in their cultivation; here is an affin- 
ity of tastes, a group. But the bond be- 
tween them, the ardor of their labor, 
the passienal attraction for each other 
and for it, is comparatively weak as yet. 
Let there be introduced a large variety of 
roses, and there wil] be partizans for 
each, laboring to perfect their favorite 
rose, devoted to it with enthusiasm, eager 
to establish its superiority above all oth- 
ers; and evidently the sum of attraction 
in the whole group is considerably en- 
haneed. Carry it still farther and sup- 
pose the varieties developed into a com- 
plete series analagous to the series of 
musical tones, so that there may be as 
many sorts of leagues and rivalries and 
counterpoises among these groups or par- 
ties, as there may be discords and con- 
cords in music, and the result is now the 
most intense attraction, and a harmeny 
that is complete; the discords between 
two or three are neutralized and absorbed 
by their relations to other members of the 
series. Just sotwo colors contrast badly, 
till the presence of more colors absorbs 
their difference into a richer harmony. 
So too in the social sphere, in groups of 
Friendship or Ambition. Two persons 
have a marked aversion for each other, 
they mutually irritate or paralyze each 
other, it is placing both of them in a 
false position to bring them together 
alone. But the presence of some third 
one, if he be the proper person, operates 
like a charm upon them both, and be- 
tween the three there is now freedom 
and vivagity and harmony. And the 
greater the variety of characters at hand, 
the greater will be the chance of their 
furnishing out a series amongst them, in 
which many will be harmonized, who 
never could be separately. So in the 
sphere of honor or ambition. —T'wo who 
hold nearly equal rank may live in bitter 


mortifying rivalry ; but the presence of a) 
third whom they both look up to, makes | 
them by their very strife converge more 


swiftly to one end. 


** 3. To hold the balance betwixt these 
opposites, there hovers a third one over 
them. This is the love of alternation, of 


variety (not discordant,) of contrast. It! 
is what in music is termed modulation, | 


emulative, | 


The mind continually seeks relief from 
one enjoyment iu its opposite ; our taste 
vibrates between sweet and sour; our ear 
craves discord in the midst of concord ; 
the lines of beauty, while we note their 


tendency to meet, begin to flee each oth- | 


er; we admire and criticise by turns. 
These two poles of unity and variety are 
thus continually shifted, and life contin- 
ually begins anew, restless still while 
seeking rest. This passion he has named 
more fantastically than either of them, the 
Papillonne, or butterfly propensity, the 
volatile element in our nature, which flits 


from pleasure to pleasure, from work to! 


work. It is the great restorative, and 
keeps all in health; correcting all one- 
sidedness, and cooling feverish intensity, 
and preserving the equijibrium of all the 
faculties.” 


This completes the series of Twelve, 
which in their blended and integral action 
constitute the pivotal and central passion, 
the entire, religious action of the soul, 
which Fourier terms Unrry-ism, the love 
of Universal Unity, which is equivalent 
to the love of God. 

As our end in this discussion is merely 
practical, to show the grounds of Assoei- 
ation in the nature of man, we must con- 
tent ourselves here with merely indieat- 
ing two great fields of thought, essential 
to the completeness of out statement, and 
passing them by, come at once to the ap- 
plicath n. 

First, it would be important to study 
the material world, and see how nature 
reflects again these twelve radical springs 
of human action in all her forms and dis- 
tributions ; how music, color, vegetable 
growth, geometric figures, and so forth, 
all furnish analogies of the same distribu- 


tion, and thus prove the correspondence | 


of the outward and the inward world. 
Second’y, it would be desirable to trace 
the ‘Twelve 


series of its minuter 


ramifications, and determine the new se- 


into 


ries of shades of passion, furnishing at 
last all the elements of varied characters, 
by which graduated variety in human 
corresponds with graduated 
all outward objects and the 
functions which we sustain to them, and 
universal unity or the complete harmony 
of man with nature becomes possible. 


characters 
variety in 


But these things we leave ; and in our 


next number, shall endeavor to show 


what social form, or at least what main | 


social conditions, the passions as thus 
verified, demand, that man may be him- 
self and in his nornial state. 


SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. IX. 


(Continued from p. 335.) 


In our last number under this head, we | 
gave a glimpse at the influences which | 


have so fatally effected the degradation of 
the laboring classes in Great Britain. 
We stated that the causes of poverty are 
not accidental ; that they are not inciden- 


a part of the structure of every civilized 
country in the world, their very informing 
spirit and moulding genius. We have 
yet more to urge in this matter. We are 
determined, if facts, palpable, clear and 
undoubted as the light of heaven, can 
awaken the attention of Americans to the 
condition which awaits our country, that 
these facts shall not be wanting. 

The universal spirit of monopoly, 
grasping the soil and the fruits of human 
genius and industry; and the war of 
competition, maddened to frenzy, by the 
degmas and maxims of political economy, 
with the fearful compression of time and 
distance which steam navigation and the 
magnetic telegraph have effected, will 
accomplish for us in a single day, a work 
of misery which it took Europe centuries 
to effect without them. Great Britain is 
not alone in the disgrace of a degraded, de- 
frauded and outraged laboring population. 
China has millions of the most abject 
slaves ; India, her dehumanized pariahs ; 
Russia, whose vast possessions complete 
the semi-circle of the globe, holds a large 
portion of her population in serfdom. 
Throughout the remainder of Europe, 
the condition of laborers is nearly as bad 
as it is in Great Britain. 

The effects of monopoly in Great 
Britain, in depriving laborers of employ- 
ment and of free access to the land, may 
be more oppressive than in most other 
countries of Europe, but still it will be 
seen that laborers of the same class, ob- 
tain higher wages in Great Britain, than 
in Belgium gr in France. We copy from 
an article contained in No. 18 of the pre- 
sent volume of this paper. 


‘* Mr. Jelinger Symgns, comparing the 
results of labor in Great Britain with 
other countries, gives the following week- 
ly rate of wages: 


France In En- 
§ Bel- gland. 
gium, » © 
First class mechanics, 12s6d %2s0d 384d 
Second “ “ 90 we’ 26 
Farm ose, 7 66 Wo9O 14 
Spinning factory do. , 
‘nan, women, & child’n 6 > 26.39 


| The foregoing would show apparently, 
‘that the working population of Great 
Britain, is better conditioned than that of 
France and Belgium ; but it must be re- 
membered, that as a general rule, the 
greater number of those in the latter 
countries who wish employment, can gen- 
erally obtain it. Not so in Great Britain. 
She has 2,000,000 of miserable outcasts, 
who cannot find employment at any price. 
| They belong to the professional classes, 
and obtain a support by stealing, begging, 
juggling, prostitution, and crime. Their 
function is, to illustrate political economy. 
| We give, in addition to the foregoing, a 


___*,* Difference in favor of land, after ad. 
_ ding one-third for greater cost of food. 
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view, in brief, of the distribution of|and constant depression of wages, and | class of laborers be increased rather than 


wealth in several parts of Europe. 

In 1812, there were in England, Wales 
and Scotland, as the returns of the in-| 
come tax showed, 152,000 persons, pos-| 
sessing each an income of above £50, or | 
$ 240 dollars a year; and only 600 per~ 
sons possessing each above £5,000 a 
year. Mr. Colquhoun caleulates the pre- 
sent number of persons of independent 
fortunes in Great Britain, of persons who 
live without labor; at 47,000; and, in- 
cluding bankers, merchants, and others, 
who unite profits of business with interest 
of money, 60,000; making with their 
families, 300,000, who are at their ease. 
On the other hand, there are 16,800,000 
persons living by the chances of daily 
labor. The paupers, criminals, and vag- 
abonds alone, amount to 1,800,000. In 
round numbers,’ to 2,000,000. 

In Ireland, with a population of 8,000,- 
000, every third person experiences, dur- 
ing thirty weeks of the year, a deficiency 
of even third rate potatoes. This is the 
general condition of the laborers in that 
unfortunate island. What then must be 
tlieir fate during the existing famine? 
Let the London Spectator answer. That 
paper states, that the various relief com- 
mittees have reported, (and their report 
has been admitted by the Cabinet of Min- 
isters,) that the famine now gnawing the 
bowels of IreJjand, will in the term of 
twelve months, have killed 2,000,000 of 
people. O, political economy! talisman 
of the nineteenth century! Civilization’s 
chef douvre! In France, out of a popu- 
lation of 33,000,000, 22,000,000 have 
upon an average, but six “cents a day 
each, to defray all expenses of food, 
lodging, clothing, and education. It is 
said that thousands in the autumn, in this 
beautiful country, retire to the forests, 
living upon nuts and sleeping upon the 
dead leaves ; this being the best provi- 
dence which that nation of philosophers 
and conquerors have been able to make 
for them. 

Count Gasparan, peer of France, says | 
of Sicily, ‘‘ When the crops are bad, or 
the prices of grain are low, so that the 
landlords require it, the misery of the| 
country becomes intense : without means 
of subsistence for the winter, it is not a. 
rare thing to find peasants starved to death 
in the fields, with grass in ther mouths, 
from which they had vainly endeavored to 
‘draw nourishment.”’ ; 

We might easily obtain statistics in re- 
gard to the condition of laborers in the 
United States, which would show the 
fearful rapidity with which we are has- 
tening to a like state with Europe; but 
it is sufficient to allude to the ever-widen- 
ing gulf between the rich and poor; to 
the prevailing spirit of monopoly, ssock- 
jobbing and speculation ; to the gradual | 


that no nation has ever yet run with such | 


teams could not be worked, the laborers 


from the ‘rich’? soup pots of private 
' charities. 


the increasing hours of toil ; to the con- 
tinually increasing proportion of those 
who cannot read and write, seveneaiad.| 
ing the popularity of the free school ays-| 
tem ; and to the growing number of pau- 
pers and criminals, in spite of all that 
temperance societies, Sunday schools, 
moral reform, labor reform, and guaranty | 
societies are doing. When we take into | 
account all the influences which have had | 
a counteracting tendency, it will be seen | 


headlong madness, towards an industrial | 
and commercial feudalism, as ours has | 
done. Already there is a contempt for 
the people, and it is boldly uttered, that | 
questions which vitally coneern 
them, ought not to be submitted to them | 
for their decision, because that would be | 
reducing the Government to a mere De-| 
mocracy. If temperance, and such like | 
questions are submitted to the people, it | 
will establish a precedent, and, sooner or | 
later, the questions of land monopoly, of 
granting corporate privileges to the few, | 
of free trade, of war and slavery, will 
undergo a like reference. 





most 


It is a well-known fact, to those who | 
have taken pains to inform themselves of 
it, that in our principal manufacturing 
cities, wages fell nearly one-half onder’! 
the last high tariff, whilst the amount of 
labor was nearly doubled. On a large 
number of the rail-roads in process of 
construction, laborers were paid from 
sixty to seventy-five cents per day during 
the past winter. A sad decline this from 
the wages of early rail-road building, 
when laborers received from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter a day. On one road 
which we have in mind, laborers refused | 
to work for sixty cents after the days 
began to lengthen; but their employers 
refused to pay more, whereupon the la- | 
borers commenced tearing up the rails, 
and the police were not able to arrest 
their course. They could only be ap-| 
peased by a semblance of justice on the | 
part of their employers, and this was it: — | 
the wages of the laborers were raised to | 
seventy-five cents per diem, with stipula- 
tions, that for every stormy day on which | 


should be taxed a sum equal to the expen- 
ses of the horses’ keeping, and to what the 
horses and carts would have earned for | 
their employers had the weather been fair. 
This is a justice, which taxes the laborer 
for the sins of the whole planetary system! | 
Here is a stroke of economy, almost as 
bold and sublime, as that of the British | 
Parliament, which employs starving Irish- | 
men upon the public works, and allows | 
them to be fed four days in the week 





Why should not the wages of this | 


diminished, during the winter? Their 
work is harder; their exposure to cold 
and suffering, greater ; the risk of health 
and life far more imminent; and the ne- 
cessary expenses of themselves and fami- 
lies much greater, Whilst their means of 
defraying them are less than at any other 
season of the year. 

It needs not that more be added to il- 
lustrate the condition of the laboring 
classes throughout the world, nor to 
show that the causes of their degradation 
are every where the same. There can be 
no lack of evidence, to show that a new 
political and social science must super- 
sede that of civilization. To the United 
States, Providence proffers the honor of 
being the pioneer nation in this glorious 
work of social enfranchisement. The 
Declaration of Independence, and the stern 
Democracy of its authors, gave earnest 
that they had disearded the spirit, if not 
the dogmas of modern political econo- 
mists. They of course did not see the 
full signifieance of those sentiments of 
freedom, equality and justice, which 


'burned in their hearts; bat they were: 


radically opposed to monarchy, to feudal 
distinctions, to the law of primogeniture, 
to an hereditary aristocracy and to charch 
tyranny. They were the ardent friends 
of the largest political, social, and reli- 
gious liberty. To achieve and maintain 
this, they consecrated their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors, and es- 
tablished the free church, common school 
and elective franchise, as the permanent 
and enduring basis of individual happiness 
and national glory. 

It is the duty of us who know their 
wishes, to realize the end which they so 
greatly attempted. Their experiment has 
been long enough in operation to prove 
that a nation of intelligent freemen do 


-not need a king to govern them; that 


the highest order is only compatible with 
the largest liberty. But it has also 
shown, that pure Republicanism, as gen- 
erally understood, is not enough to 
guard the happiness of a people; it has 
shown that in the absence of a heredita- 
ry monarehy, feudal tenures, laws of pri- 
mogeniture and church tithes, and with 
the advantages of common schools, a free 
press, and the elective franchise, there 
may exist land monopoly, and industrial 


feudalism, the spirit and power of caste, 


war of interests; and a political philoso- 
phy, which has done more to crush the 


spirit of liberty in Europe than all other 


influences combined. Here we stand to- 
day, having realized the highest political 
faith of any nation, while hourly tending 
to the same social condition with Euro- 
pean nations; yet ere the evil day can 


| overtake onr country, may it not be hoped 


that the Divine Social Code, of united 





interests, co-operative labor, and equita- | 
ble distribution of profits, will have been | 
demonstrated as practicable, and the. 
idea of collective, integral freedom real- | 
ized ! 

The boast of liberty is ever on the lips 
of our nation. Liberty! ‘tis a sound of | 
mighty power and profound significance ; 
but it means something more than free- 


dom to choose a master. Our talk about) 


the elective franchise does not get through 
even the rind, of the great fact of lib- 
erty. A man may vote at every election 
for a half century, and be all the more a 
slave. It doves not fullow that you may 
vote for your own interests, or according 
to your own views of the public good, 
because you may go to the ballot-box. 
There is an authority above your own 
convictions, or even the constitution of 
the country, which dictates your course, 
the authority of capital. Liberty is free- 
dom to be, to do, to use. Unless the 
earth and heavens tuo, be ours— unless 
the choice of labor, the fruit of labor, 
the love of labor, and joy in labor be 
ours we are not free. Liberty is some- 
thing more than a grant in written char- 
ters, to choose for ourselvesaruler. It is 
freedom to be ourselves rulers — not to 


be as good, great and happy as others | 
allow, but as our own natures allow. | 


So long as the want of bread absorbs my 
thought and labor, whilst I demand 
knowledge, beauty, and harmony, | am a 
slave ; so long as anything is denied me, 
which my aspirations and powers would 
give me ; so long as necessity and not at- 
traction, love, rules me, I am not free. 
Elective Franchise! what is it, but the 
freedom to choose a sphere which your 
tastes, your inward yearnings ask for? 
There is vo other franchise which nature 
or the soul would give one moment of 
mighty earnest to achieve. 
know is a new interpretation of the free- 


dom of elections. It stops not at the po- 


litical reform of our fathers. It strikes 
down into the heart of universal fact, 


real fact, and demands a social reform | 
based upon the unitary wants and attrac- 
tions of the race. ‘The elective franchise | 
we ask for, is that great election which | 
Nature follows in her sublime system of 
affinities. 

You may vote for never so many gov- 
ernors, and presidential electors, but of | 
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tion of hunger. There is a difference| lowing extracts, however, are a sample 
between blubber and nectarines, and free- | of its spirit. 


d i i . Bat! 

oe <n a ~_— - ‘* First I will remark that when the 

or, O88 on oS ” wae "€' Gospel of Christ was in its first period, 

blubber, and yield the nectarines to him when Christianity was first set forth to 

whose touch turns all to gold ? | the world, it had a work to perform which 
Does not then the question of eating |S¢arcely enters into the conception of 


This we) 


involve that of liberty also, in a whole} ee 
diate influence upen individuals. The 
business of the Gospel was not only to 
convert men but to convert the world so 
that all men’s laws, customs, govern- 
ments, practices, institutions, social fab- 


heaven of deeper meaning than our great 
Constitution attaches to in? What signi-| 
fies your freedom to vote for Mr. Polk, so 
long as you are made a beast against 
your will? What is freedom if it be 
not to decide what shall be incorporated 
with your very blood ; what shall be your 
blood, your electric fire, your very being! 
Freedom is to give oneself to attraction, 
to charm, to love—to rise from physical 
necessity, to materia] harmony; to rise 
mto the sphere of true friendship, pure 
love, a divine and chastened ambition — 
into the domain of science, sacred enthu- 
siasm, and a life of varied richness and 
beauty. Laborers! this is the freedom 
which Heaven meant for you, and for 
all mankind. Americans, this is the lib- 
erty which our fathers struggled for— 
and which Humanity calls upon you to 
realize ; the liberty of Universal Unity. 


PROMISING SIGNS. 

The view of human history, which is 
taken by Associationists, occasionally 
finds confirmation even in the bosom of 
the parties which are most orthodox and 
unprogressive. That God works in the 
development of humanity upon this planet 
by fixed and natural laws ; that there are 
regular stages of progress ; that Christi- | 
anity itself converts the world only by 
degrees and could only do so consistently 
with the nature of things; that there is 
truth in the idea of the solidarity of the 
race, and that therefore individual con- | 
version or regeneration is of little avail, | 
except the society and moral atmosphere 
in which the individual moves become 


is by slow and sure degrees effecting ; 
and that the movements of the day which | 


have the good of humanity for there ob- | 


ject, whether professedly religious or not, | 


are in reality of the very spirit of | 
Christ ; — these are large concessions for | 
Calvanism to make to the genius of free- | 


dom and reform. And yet all this has 


ries, should be transformed according to 


its principles. Whatever men had made 
was to be baptized into the new spirit ; 
not only were men to be transformed 
themselves as individuals, but the whole 
structure of society and the whole®eur- 
rent of thought was to be transformed. 


Such was the work of the Gospel; a 


work not to be done in a day or an hour, 


'but reaching through ages. But because 


in its very nature it was and is a gradual, 
a progressive work, men fail to see it 
going forward at all times and all points. 
They look for it to burst forth at once as 
if neonday could burst forth upon the 
dawn. Because it is not so active before 
their eyes as to compel them to behold it, 
they suppose at periods it is hardly active 


if active at all. Because it is hke the. 
leaven put into the three measures of 


meal, working persuasively, yet surely, 
they think it is asleep. But go and put 


this leaven into the three measures of 


meal, and you will not see a spentaneoys 
combustion. So is the progress of the 
kingdom of God. It was declared by 
him, who certainly ought to know the 
genius of his own institution, to be ike 
leaven. Let us then look at the prepara- 
tions for the introduction of Christianity, 
and glance at the action of this leaven of 
humanity. 


‘* What was the condition of the world 


'when Christ came into it? The human 


family had been for four thousand years 
in existence upon its bosom. In so long 
a growth they had advanced from the 
lowest and rudest forms of life to some- 
thing better. For this period their pro- 
gress, interrupted as at times it may seem 
to have been, was steadily upward. Lit- 


‘tle by little they had been developed. 
|Atthe time of Christ they stood where 
(converted too; that a thorough reorgan- | 


‘ization of the outward frame-work of 


to the central soul of things, the only | society is what Christianity demands and | 


the progress of four thousand years had 
brought them. Savage habits were laid 
aside ; from a feeble creature man gained 
strength ; unarmed before, he had now 
armed himself with the implements of 
industry ; from destitution he had created 
the means of physical comfort and of 
an outward life which might be called 
human. All this has been done in four 
thousand years, and men were ready for 
the Redeemer. The fullness of time had 


‘come. Suppose the Gospel had been 
| sent out into the world at an early period 


of its history, do you think it could have 


what worth is that, whilst the soul, the | been uttered, and nobly, eloquently, ear- 
thoughts, the poetry and beauty of life, | nestly uttered, but a week since, in the 
are dragged through the mire of material | great annual gathering of the American 
necessity. You were a slave, though | Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
you could make and unmake kings and | Missions, in the city of New York. 

presidents, so long as your whole life is| The speaker was the Rev. Henry W. 
a seramble against hunger and physical | Beecher, of Indianapolis; and we wish 
want. You are not free though hunger) we had room for the whole of his re- 
may never pinch you, uptil your table af-| markable address, as we find it reported 





‘been received and have taken root? 
| What nation was prepared for it? Do 
'you donbt thist Well, let us have an 
| illustration. ; 

| ‘*Go into any dissipated village, or 
into the worst part of this City, and se- 
| leet one from its inhabitants. Set before 
‘him the truth of the Gospel ; convince 
|him; convert him; let his heart be 
‘awakened to the utmost of its feeble ca- 
| pacity to religious impulses — but leave 


fords a pleasure beyond the mere satisfac-| in the Tribune for May 15th. The fol-| him in that community. Let all the rad- 
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ically correpting influences ‘abies had | fine breath of hope and triemph in these | | beautiful spirit shsvaiel all the delibera- 


‘ before worked upon him continue to act. 
It may be that he will stand, but if he) 
should, it would be a wonder such as no! 
traveller ever saw. Men cannot be con- 
verted alone. The gospel of Christ, to 
have iis true effect, must work on numbers | 
together; it must influence sociely, in| 
which each disciple can strengthen and | 
carry forward the other. 


“If God, in this matter, works by mir- 
acles, it would have been easy for him to | 
obviate all necessity of this long march of 
preparatory progress. He might have 
made men in their mature condition at the 
very first stage.of their existence. But 
he acts not by miracles, but by natural 
causes. By the universal law of Nature, 
from which nothing in this world is ex- 
empt, to which nothing forms an excep- 
tion.” The change of the whole world. 
by means of the gospel, is a work of 
time.”’ 


Descending to our own. times, the ora- 
tor thus respectfully alluded to the reform 
movements which agitate society : 


‘“‘And now what is the attitude of 
Christianity in our day’ Which way do 
the times face’ To me they seem as 
though they were going up to Jerusalem. 
I believe that they are in their degree 
doing Heaven's work on earth. But 
what have we done! Why, sir, we have 
raised almost every question which cau 
be raised in civilized society. Nothing 
that relates to the rights of man, to lib- 
erty, to social forms and duties, but has 
been called up for discussion. Many of 
these are perplexing questions doubtless, 
but it is necessary that they should be 
settled before the gospel can get full 
swing at man. There must be a down- 
fall of all that is opposed to the gospel, 
no matter whatit is. Governments, com- 
munities, customs must come up to that 
standard ; God requires this. Established 
errors must be removed, and by-and-by 
the mind will begin to see ‘Truth in all its 
lustre, without Jens or distracting me- 
dium. 


“There is some alarm abroad at this 
universal inquiry and agitation, but for 
one I bless God for it. It is said that the 
charch and society were never so much 
disturbed. The community is divided ; 
all kinds of sects are springing up; new 
thoughts, new theories, new-fangled no- 
tions of every kind are as abundant as 
leaves in the Spring. What will be the | 
end of all thist I think there is no dan- | 
ger. ‘There is one thing in the character 
of all the constant eruptions of the New 
Movement which to my mind removes all 
fear. It points directly to the good of 
humanity. It has no other object or pre- 
tence. Was anything like this ever 
known before? Does any history record 
a period when every new theory was in 
favor of the improvement of the human 
family *”’ ; 


| were present, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, the North | 


And indeed the whole speech, which 
was received with enthusiastic applause 
amid that reverend and orthodox assembly, 
is filled with the idea that religion and 
holiness imply a regeneration of society 
and business and every outward institu- 
tion, as well as of the individual heart, 


and that the kingdom of heaven must 


practically come on earth. There is a 





/complisk its work 
You might as well stand on the 


'more than one way. 


-eompany to be with ; 


' words: 


‘The Gospel is getting ready to ac- 
I hope your faith is | 
strong. 
| banks of the Mississippi and be afraid it 
was going to run up stream as suppose 
the current of Christendom can 
What would you 
think of a man who should stand moon- 
struck over an eddy and because that 
didn’t go right forward, declare that the 
whole flood had got out of its course? 
So in the stream of time. 
that appear in our day all have a bearing 
on the crowning triamph of the Gospel 


and the reign of the Kingdom of Heaven 


on Earth. That triumph is sure to hap- 
pen. In ten years, in fifty years, the 
flood will have borne us far on toward jit. 
It is no longer a question Whether but 
simply When, it will come. We send 
missionaries with the Bible to the utter- 
most parts of the earth and a vast echo 
replies to the voice of the Gospel which 
they carry forth. Now all things preach 
the truth of God. Society preaches, 
the Chareh preaches, schools preach, 
and social institutions are called to stand 
np as embodiments of Christianity. God 


is making up nature anew on the model | 


of religion. A/i the elements of 
and of the church must now be the ele- 
ments of practical Christianity. You go 
with whole lands behind you to support 
your work. We may to strike 
puny blows, but a higher hand than ours 
dirs them. And when the work 

done all the nations will be Christian na- 
tions. When it begins to approach its 
end it will It is a universal law 
that things move slowly at the beginning. 
God's Revelation needed to take a great 
while to commence its operation. But 
that to be over. Changes of 
great magnitude are gone through with 
great rapidity. such as was never imag- 
ined be iam We have eome to the day 
in which a nation may be shifted off the 
ground of selfishness into the ground of 
humanity in twenty-five or thirty vears.”’ 


socrely 


seem 


cts 


go fast. 


seems 


THE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 

A full report of all the doings at the 
Annual Meeting of the 
will be given in our 


American Unicn 
of Associationists, 


next. At present, there is only time to 


say that the Convention proved highly. 


satisfactory to all who attended it, and 
that we parted with a confirmed feeling 
of the strength of our movemert, with 
new faith in one another, and a conscious- 
ness that the cause has received a new 
and powerful impulse from this time. 
The Convention occupied about three 
days. Delegates from the Affiliated 
Unions, to the number of forty or more, 
chiefly from New York, 


and from various 
Letters from 
It was a noble 


American Phalanx, 
places in New England. 
distant places were read. 

earnest, enlight- 
ened, wise, humane, believing men ; 
and women too, although the proportion 
of the latter was not so large as we 
should have been glad to see. 


run) 


The things | 


A most, 


| tione and doings of the Convention. It 
/was truly a working Convention; the 
business was taken in hand in good earn- 
est, and every one staid by till it was all 
done. There was, on the whole, great 
unanimity both of purpose and opinions ; 
and though various projects and schemes 
of policy were broached, there was the 
best spirit of mutual concession, and a 
seeking of unity above all things. 

Several important results were arrived 
at: such as the thorough revision of the 
Constitution, defining the relation of the 
local Unions to the general Union, and 
organizing the Central Executive Com- 
mittee in a more efficient form ; the ap- 
pointment of a committee of thirteen, 
selected from the most scientific and most 
practical minds in the cause, who are to 
study the whole question of the best 
means of instituting a practical trial, and 
report a year hence ; the agreeing upon 
the necessity of a Central Office and 
General Agent in New York; and the 
settling of the question of publications. 
It is decided to continue the Harbinger 
as at present until next Autumn ; then to 
have it published simultaneously in New 
York in Boston, with an editor in 
each place. Other publications are left 
for the present, until this one shall have 
Officers for the 
ensuing year, were elected ; the Conven- 
tion adjourned at 1 o'clock on Thursday, 
May 13th; and the Executive Committee 
immediately held a “session and- took 
measures to carry the resolutions of the 
into effect. An outline of 
the results at which they arrived, re- 
specting funds, appropriations and imme- 
diate measures for active propagation, 
will be given in our next. 


and 


beeome well established. 


Convention 


Fourter’s Brrru Der; the 7th of 
April, was celebrated by his disciples in 
France, as we learn from the Democratie 
Pacifique, with unusual spirit. Nearly 
one thousand persons participated in the 
festival, at the Hall of Valentino, in 
Paris. The assembly was signalized by 
an innovation upon former years, which 
consisted in the admission to the enter- 
tainment of women, and children of both 
sexes, crowned with flowers. More than 
one hundred females, from the aristoe- 
racy, the middle and lower class, were 
present at the fraternal banquet, and gave 
it unwonted attractions. Appropriate 
toasts, songs and speeches were given 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
eause of Association is represented as 
having realized a higher point than ever 
before in France. — Chronotype. 
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